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PREFACE 

VOLUME one of the National Lutheran Educa- 
tional Conference was well received. Volume 
two is sent forth hopefully. Those who receive 
this volume and who have not attended the 1920 Con- 
vention of the Conference will note that the valuable dis- 
cussions on the floor of the Convention are not reported. 
Attendance at the annual meetings of the Conferexice 
is necessary to appreciate its true worth. The papers 
printed herewith suggested the topics of discussion 
which was extended properly to include valuable topics 
not named here. 

The 1920 Convention was remarkable for its repre- 
sentative character. A larger number of synods as 
well as institutions were represented than ever before. 
The convention of 1921 will be held in January, and it 
is hoped that this gathering will surpass all former ones. 

The Conference officers chosen for the year 1920 are: 

President — Rev. L. A. Vigness. 
Vice President— Pres. Ernst F. Pihlblad, D. D. 
Treasurer — Prof. Joseph Stump, D. D. 
Secretary — ^President Harvey D. Hoover. 

The educational forces of the Lutheran Church in 
America have a great task. The fulfillment of this 
task on the part of each of her faithful institutions, 
demands the co-operation of all. The stewards of the 
material riches of America must be educated to give 
sufficient support to these institutions before they can 
be expected efficiently to serve the church and her 
youth. And the youth of the church must reaUze that 
they are called of God to particular tasks in His king- 
dom, whether they be missionary, ministerial, or lay. 
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6 Lutheran Educational Conference 

Many of the youth must be trained for leadership. 
These youth above all must be educated where prevails 
a Christian atmosphere, background, foundation, out- 
look, viewpoint and the fundamentals of the faith. 
The National Lutheran Educational Conference be- 
lieves it has a great mission. Every Lutheran educa- 
tional institution in America is invited to help make 
this organization all it should be. 
• This volume goes forth as a voice. It points to the 
vision of a great task and a mighty mission. 
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Chapter I 

THE FORCES WHICH MAKE FOR CHARACTER 

SHOULD CONTROL THE FORCES WHICH 

MAKE FOR INTELLIGENCE 

THAT the forces which make for character should 
control the forces that make for intelUgence 
appears so self-evident to us in our day and age 
that it may perhaps seem to some a waste of time and 
efifort to even discuss the matter, especially before such 
an audience as this. That the forces which make for 
charficter must of necessity be the chief forces that 
make for intelligence in any Christian country msiy 
truly, be taken for granted; it is a truism, an axiom. 
Yhe spirit, yes, the very essence of Christ's teachings 
^quires this to be so, and there i? really no debatable' 
ground in this proposition as far a3 we who are gt^thered 
piere are concerned. IntelUgence without character 
is a monstrosity and a contradiction, in fact it cannot 
be true intelligence at all, but only a very clumsily 
executed counterfeit of the real thing, an imitation 
wlich should deceive no one. 

It is not my purpose to discuss, the difif credit plans, 
that have been proposed for closely combiiung the 
work for character bifilding with intellectual training, 
or to propose any schemes of my own. I shall merely 
try to state a few ret^sons why we as individuals and 
as a nation are absolutely committed to the proposition 
that the training for character and the training for in- 
telligence must be combined in the closest and most 
harmonious manner in order to develope the highest 
types of Christian manhood and womanhood. 

Intelligence without character is much worse for, 
the individuial and for society than lack of intelligence. 
An educated rogue can do more harm than, scores of 
ignorant blunderers. But, on the other band, there 
cannot be character without intelligence; it takes knowl- 
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8 Lutheran Educational Conference 

edge and mental power as well as spiritual force to be 
good and to do good. The more ignorant the pneople 
in a given social strata are, the more difficult it is for 
them to distinguish between right aifd wrong. They 
do not have the knowledge or mentality to discriminate 
in moral issues. This will be brought to our attention 
most vividly if we explore the lower social planes in 
any one of our large cities, for , instance, New York, 
Philadelphia or Chicago. The lower down we go on 
the social scale the denser is the ignorance and the more 
common does vice and crime become; until we finally 
reach the lowest depths of poverty, ignorance, misery, 
degradation and despair; where no ray of intelligence 
shines, no lamp of hope illuminates the patUlpjlthe future, 
where knowledge is an unknown quality, and where 
moral perspectives have become so dimmed, and dis- 
torted that the people have practically lost all powei^ 
of distinguishing between right and wrong. 

lii every age and every ciimie ignbritnce and super- 
stition hias generally been synonymous with vice and 
crime, and a revival of learning has as a rule been fol- 
lowed by a raising of moral standards. Generally speak- 
ing the criminals in our jails are densely ignorant and 
lack average intelligence afe ' well as craracter. The 
exceptions to this rule are the sb^iilled educated crim- 
inals who have attempted, but litteriy failed to develope 
their intelUgence without a corresponding development' 
of character. On the other hand' you will find a low 
percentage of criminals iri a community where the 
standard of intelUgetice is high. The more p^ple of 
a community you find in the churches and school-houses/ 
the fewer of them will be found in the jails and alms* 
houses. I beUeve that the grace of Gbd is'able to'^ave^ 
all, even the densely ignorant, and ignorance is^ often 
one of the gravest of sins. But aS'ther^ must be know- 
^dge before there can be faith thte dehsely ignorant 
can only with the greatest difficulty arrive at a dear 
understanding of God. Their religion is often little^ 
more^thaii a turgid mixture of sentiment and supersti*^ 
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The Farces Which Should Control 9 

tlpn. We should always strive to acquire knowledge 
01 the heart while we are acquiring knowledge of the 
h^ady and vice-versa. An ignoramus or oile mentally 
dipficieut cannot develope the characteristics of a noble 
character or runderstai^d the unselfish aims of a high 
pvirpbse. It takfes knowledge and brains as well as piety 
to make a real saint. 

I beUeve that we often unconsciously fall into the 
error of assuming that the Christian virtue^ of love, 
f^itb, hope and charity ar(^ purely personal attributes 
which can exist in ourselves as independent entities 
a|id which do not necessarily depend for their being 
upon outside influences. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. There can be no love without an object 
to love, there could be no such a noun as love, if love 
were not first a verb. Love always results from some 
outside stimulus acting upon us. To have faith we must 
believe and trust in something or somebody outside 
of ourselves, and to hope is to long for something which 
we do not already possess. Charity must also have an 
object if it shall become a part of our character. And 
all this emphasizes and illustrates one of the cardinal 
principles oi the real Christian life, which is that man 
cannot live of himself or for himself alone, he cannot 
fprm his character wholly out of his own convictions, 
beliefs or practices. A man's character is a structure 
that he cannot build alone, he must have outside aid. 
But altho he niust employ other workmen to assist 
him i^ constructing the building, no one else can plan 
the structure for him, he must be his own architect and 
his own master builder. And here is where the im- 
portance of education, training and intelligence comes 
in. As every human being has some sort of habitation 
for a home, so every himian soul lodges in its own c'har- 
i^cter. A chaoracter must be built for each one of us 
^nd the question is, shall it be constructed with in- 
telligence and foresight, influenced by Christian ideals, 
pr shall it be thrown together haphazard by ignorance, 
carelessness and sloth? 
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' What do we mean by intelligence anyway? Well, 
an^ intelligent being is one endowed^ with reason. Man' 
iis the only intelligent being for he only of all creatures 
caii reason. Sometimes animals are described as: being/ 
intelligent, but as it has not been proven that animals 
can i*eason, we cannot class them as intelligent beings. 
It is true that very often animals exhibit qualities which 
are strikingly human, but the resemblance is only ap- 
parent, not real, for in animals it is instinct that directs 
and compels, Diot reaspn, 

Intelligence, th,at is reason, is ^he mind; **the entire 
mental or rational nature of man''. Intelligence is 
older than man, it is an attribute of Ids Creator, fo^! 
man was made in the image of God. Reasoii was in ttie; 
beginning divine and eternal as surely as it is now human' 
and temporal. Qod reasoned with Adam and Eve in ^ 
the Garden of Eden. He reasoned with. Abrahamj Isaac' 
and Jacob; the Old Testament is largely an account of* 
reasoning? between God and man. Because we ckn' 
reason with one another we can also reason with God; 
and He can reason with us. Even in the ten Com- 
mandments do we find appeals to reason, in fact the* 
very first statement is, **I am Jeh6vah, thy God, who; 
brought thee out of the land of Egypi, out of the house 
of bondage." By this line of reasoning He proves His! 
right to command; being intelligent creatures his chosen' 
people should understand that their deliverer frOin| 
slavery would continue to be interested in their welfare. 
In the fourth commandement we read "Remember 
the Sabbath .t)ay, to keep it holy ;, for in six days Mr, 
hovah made heaven and earth, the sea and all that in; 
them is, and rested on the seventh day. Whereforje'th^j; 
Lord blessed the Sabbath day a,iid" hallowed it." If! 
the Father, the Creator of all labored six days and! 
rested from His toil on the seventh day, so should als6 
man created in His image* And further oh we Xead; 
"Honor thy father and thy mother, 'thaV it Btiay be Well; 
with thee and thy days may be long iu the. land: ^*^;^^ It 
is easier to obey laws when their purposes are explainer 
to us, when they appear reasonable to us. '""'^ 
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In the New Testatnient we also find the rule of reason, 

: of intelligence. Jesus Christ is the Word, but coexistent 

:with the Word there always was reason, there wap a 

-^flilfereme intelligence at the beginning, and therefore 

His teaching is the perfection of reasoning and His 

intelligence is the essence of all knowledge. AH thru 

jlis ministry He reasoned with His disciples, with the 

scribes and the pharisees and with the people. His 

explanations of Himself and His mission were always 

reasonable. Paul, the chief of the apostles was per- 

.^iv^tded by reason, by arguments, and he in turn reasoned 

: in the syliagogues, with the Greeks, on Mar's Hill, as 

..wallas in jaU his epistk^^ 

Keligioil and morality without reason or intelligence 
is little more than inconstant sentiment. The Bible 
tells iw to be "ready always to give answer to every inan 
that agketh a reason concerning the hope that is in you" 
arid that is characteristic of the Christian religion. But 
-this cannot be done without the knowledge and in- 
' telligence that comes from knowing in what our hope 
consists. Reason, intelligence, knowledge, determine 
bur duty; conscience impels us to do our duty. It is 
true that life must be lived in faith, but faith is not a 
thing apart from reason. We come into faith thru 
that which reason and knowledge presents and com- 
mands. The Greek word translated as "faith'' means 
"conviction of truth." We are brought to knowledge 
and therefore to faith by that which reason apprehends 
and presents. ''Faith without reason is little more than 
credulity." To separate reason and faith is to be both 
unreasonable and unfaithful. Faith is simply reason 
and intelligence at work. Learning comes to a man 
thru reason, not only because the knowledge imparted 
is reasonable but also because reason tells him that the 
statements of others are to be trusted. This is the only 
rational growth of knowledge and is our chief hope of 
advance in intelligence and character. We may not be 
able to follow ♦prayer in all its relations but our reason 
telb us that God is to b^ trusted and so we haye faith 
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12 Lutheran Educational Conference 

in Him and place implicit confidence in His promises. 
To draw rational conclusions is given to man alone of 
all creatures and such t^onclusions must in the last 
analysis form the basis of Chrisiian conduct and char- 
acter. 

There is much more in reason than the dry bones 
of pure logic. When arguments have failed, when 
propositions are no longer susceptible of proof, then 
some deep conviction, some unconquerable feeling, 
may assert itself and prevail. To feel in one's bones, 
as the saying is, that a certain course is the right one, 
may go far towards directing us in rational Ways. It 
is our whole nature pleading without words but com- 
pelling attention. In fact we should be very cautious 
in yielding to arguments unless there is behind them 
this conviction, clear and abiding. A conviction which 
cannot be shaken off, which lives side by side with 
reason and conscience, even if not susceptible of direct 
proof, will often keep us from doubt, protect us from 
peril, and lead us safely to the desired goal. There is a 
foresight which is given to observing reason which 
almost amounts to prophecy. It is not the weathef 
alone that can be predicted, but also many coming 
events which cast th^ir shadows not merely before 
themselves but on our path^ 

To attain success in life a man must have not only 
knowledge and skill but he must also have character 
in order that his neighbors shall have confidence in his 
knowledge and ability. The lawyer without character 
soon degenerates into a shyster; and no matter how great 
may be his legal attainments, be cannot secure and hold 
the confidence and respect of the public or of bis asso- 
ciates. The physician without character is a quack 
who disgraces one. of the noblest of all professions. 

A man without character posing as a clergyman 
or a teacher is so despicable and has fallen so low that 
words cannot be found strong enough to condemn him. 
No business man can achieve permanent success except 
on the foundations of honesty and fair deaUng. It is 
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true that some business men without character do make 
money, but they are not successful; money is the only 
thing they have. While they have been gaining wealth 
they have been losing their own self respect and the 
esteem of their fellowmen. In their scramble for the 
almighty dollar they have lost sight of the things really 
worth while in this world, the things that can make 
life a long sweet song and death a glorious consumma- 
tion. Miserable paupers they are even while their 
hoard of gold is growing. 

God is all powerful because He is all wise. AH knowl- 
edge has. been His from the beginning. He would not 
be God did He not possess all knowledge; for a being 
ignorant in the slightest degree would be no God at all. 
It is the aim bf every true Christian to become as near 
like God as possible, but this wei cannot strive for con- 
sistently without continually striving for the knowledge 
of all truth, the very essence of the God Head. 

And all truth is divine, whether it is the truth re- 
vealed to us in the Bible, or the truth revealed to us 
by God in nature, or the truth revealed to us by God 
in His dealings with men and His leadership in their 
relations with each other. Every particle and scrap 
of truth is in His sight sacred, and 'it is incumbent on 
us to diligently seek the truth whatever it may be and 
wherever it may be found. If we walk tbruiife shutting 
our eyes to some truths, we are not truly growing into 
His image who is life, light and truth. The fruit of a 
Christian life is service, and a man's character will 
attain growth only in direct proportion to the service 
he renders to God and man. But a man's power too 
service is measured by his knowledge of truth and his 
power to do. 

Therefore, the forces that make for character do 
control the forces that make for true intelligence; and 
the converse proposition is also true: The forces that 
make for real intelligence are also the forces that make 
for character. 

William A. Granville, Ph. D., LL. D., 
President of Pennsylvania College. 
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Chapter II ! ^' 

PROGRAM OF WORK FOR A CHURCH BOARD 
OF EDUqATipN, 

THIS is the form in whicK iny themd was oHginally 
assigned and I prefer it to the form on the pro- 
gram. Th^ former i$ more generic and inclusive, 
whereas the latter might seem to refer to the particular 
9oard of Education of which the writer is the Executive 
Secretary. But as this conference is made up of repre- 
sentatives of institutions of other general bodies than 
the Uiiited Lutheran Church in America it would be 
invidious to limit this paper to the defined scope of th^ 
Work of the Board of that particular general body of 
Lutherans, in spite of its predominant size and the greater 
experience of its Board of Education. Possibly a fair- 
niinded and objective presentation of this theme may 
sufficiently appeal to thds^ present so that each of our 
general bodies here repreisented may soon enjoy the 
obvious benefits of a general Board of fklucation. 

A Chm-ch Board of Education is simply another 
form ,of effort on the part of the Church to help in the 
fulfillment of her prayers to the great head of the Church 
that He would send forth laborers into His world-wide 
harvest field. Its raison d'etre arises as a result of this 
line of reasoning; both Christ's institution of the min- 
istry and the subsequent history of nineteen centuries 
prove the absolute necessity of a ministry for the life 
and extension of the Church; the adequate training of 
such a ministerial force has always and only been, made 
possible by a certain type of facilities and training; this 
type is only fostered and maintained by the Church; 
primarily ^ for her own sake, in self-defense and for self? 
perpetuation, and, secondarily, for civil and cultural 
by-products. A Church Board of Education is thus a 
most essential means of establishing, maintaining, en- 
larging and furnishing with ministerial material such 
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typical institutions for the largest possible service of 
the Church. We use the word essential advisedlyj for 
in these days of educational opulence and institutional 
competition the Church can no longer employ the 
methods employed eighty years ago (when our first 
American Lutheran- ^College had its huttible inception) 
ct even ten years ago, prior to the era of higher cost of 
maintenance and the era of enormous gifts by indi- 
viduab and States for the erection of institutions to 
Compete with the schools of thcf Church. In the times 
in which we are living the Church must employ -^very 
legitimate means for the higher efficiency of its education- 
al eiquipment for the attainment of this maximum 
proficiency in its leadership. This is no longer optional, 
it is essential. It is no longer voluntary: it is com- 
pulsory, imperative— or the Church will suffer incal- 
culably iti its quality of leadership and to that extent 
fail in its divinely appointed! mission among men. The 
writei" has the increasing conviction that a Church 
Board of Education can render the Church invaluable 
Service in at least the following ways in thus cherishing 
and enhancing her educational equipment: — , 

Fmt, in the better financial establishment of her 
schtxjls. 

I refer to the schools already established. But should 
other schools be established (which may God in His 
mercy prevent, at least for the present) a general Board 
of Education should certainly have and express a judg* 
ment on the matter of location. Costly mistakes in 
the past could thus have been obviated. A scrutiny 
of the map might tempt one to believe that most of 
the founders of our American Lutheran institutions of 
learning had been seeking a prize for finding the most 
inaccessible locations possible. Even those locations 
which are now tolerable were originally well-nigh im- 
possible from the standpoint of a Lutheran constituency. 
But having been established (usually upon some bind- 
ing local terms) it has been a difficult matter to change 
location. After the founding comes the steady and 
increasing financial strain of maintenance and enlarge- 
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ment. To aid in this critical matter the writer beUeves 
to be the principal function of a general Board of Edu- 
Qation. Others would claim that the Board's chief 
function is to stimulate higher educational ideals and 
facilities. But if the Board provides the means we can 
safely trust the governing authorities to achieve the 
higher ideals. If the maintenance of these schools is 
so vital to the life of the Church at large then it is per- 
fectly legitimate to ask the entire membership of the 
Church, through a general apportionment administered 
through a general Board, to aid in this maintenance. 
It is sometimes objected that this is not a work for the 
i^ank and file of the Church membership, but for the 
well-to-do and the rich with their larger intelligence 
and their larger gifts. The fact is that both services 
are needed. The general Board gives only to supple- 
ment the current income and thus help to prevent that 
almost chroniQ, but none the less tragic, condition of 
^he annual outcome — ^the balance on the wrong^sidfe 
of the ledger. By such aid it prevents the accumula- 
tion of annual deficits and enables the administratipn 
to concentrate thought and effort on the larger prob- 
lems of finance and management. Such annual aid also 
often encourages to forward movements in equipment 
and curriculum, made possible by the knowledge of 
the backing of the Church at large. Further, such a 
general Board ties each contributing men^iber and con- 
gregation to the entire educational mechanism of the 
Church as a whole. It stimulates educational interest 
and ideals among the people, destroys provincial prej- 
udices and rivalnes and, best of all, cheers and inspires 
those charged with the often crushing burdens of ad- 
nijnistration. 

Brethren — ^the financial situation of our Chvirch/s 
educational work in this country is most critical. ,1 
am not a pessiniist, but in addressing intelligent edu- 
qatprs I can see no advantage in not facing the facts. 
And what is the supreme fact? It is simply this: that 
the Lutheran Church in America does not have a single 
''efficient" College, as judged by the deliberately formu- 
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lated standards of the Council of Church Boards of 
Eklucation-r-made up of Boards of the leading Christian 
denominations of our Country. These standards are 
not those of a harsh or hostile non-church judge but 
are drafted from a sympathetic bat none the less sci- 
entific standpoint, determined by the needs both of 
the Church and of the School. And what is this standard 
thus formulated by Christian educators, ardent friends 
of th6 Church institutionis? It is this— in personnel, 
income and assets — in a two-fold form, first, for a "Mini- 
mum," attd second for an "Efficient" College. 

Personnel Minimum Efficient 

Students ^ 100 500 

Faculty...^ ^ 10 50 

Income 

From Endowment...... $ 30,000 $ 165,000 

(exclusive of tuition) 



Campus and Buildings.^ $300,000 $ 900,000 

Equipment 50,000 85,000 

Endowment 600,000 3,300,000 



$950,000 $4,285,000 
What more need I say to prove the essential char- 
acter of that part of the work of a Church Board of 
Education in stressing financially our Church institu- 
tions, at least until some of the more immediate and 
pressing financial short-comings of our equipment are 
removed? The Board of the United Lutheraii Church 
in America has an annual budget of $150,000, or 5% 
on $3,000,000. 

But a second legitimate function of such a general 
Board of Education is to see that our schools fulfill their 
proper function of supplying the Church with an ade- 
qiiate supply of competent and cultivated leaders. 
Surely this is the reason for their existence. This ex- 
plains the motive for the sacrifices and struggles of the 
founders. This justifies the long-time appeal which 
they have made to the generosity and patronage of the 
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* Church meinbetship. But thfey sfcre 'aot how functipmiig 
to their maximum :cfcpacityih this vital service to the 

^rChurch and the Board of : Education is agaiipL lOieedidd 
both to stimulate the» soui'ce of supply of miiiisterial 
material and also to help conserve this material, during 
the process 1 of preparation, until the Church ggtd the 

! benefit in a finished and effective ministry. I have in 
Inind one of our Colleges. Of its nearly 1400 male 
graduates about one-third have entered the ministry. 
But the ratio of its graduates now entering the ministry 
is not nearly so large as what it was over a decade ago— 
and especially a generation ago. Our seminaries are 
no larger than a generation ago, while the Church is. 
I am not criticising but merely pointing out a fruitful 
field of service for a general Church Board^ — a Board 

; which will co-operate with pastors and parents in re- 
plenishing the supply of candidates for the ministry. 
Then, such a Board, as the agent of the Church at large, 

(ican be of great aid to the College adii^i^stration in so 
conserving this student resource of the Church that 

(the leakage during the preparation period shall bei re- 
duced to a minimum. 

To the Church in her world-wide efforts, this service 
is absolutely, yjtal., Otherwise her hands are tied and 

- no extension or advance is possible. ' Besides, for reasons 
I need not enter into, her force ojF trained workers is 
being seriously Jjepleted. For instance, one insurance 
company, within the past five yeai^, has, employed 500 
Clergymen. Thus, there is a most urgent piece of work 
for a Church Board of Education to aid our Colleges 
in fulfilling the function for which they were established 
and which alone will justify their continuation, namely 
—to furnish the Church with an adequate supply of 
competent and consecrated sons of the Church for her 
ministry. The methods of operation for this result I 
have not space to enumerate. But a special Depart- 
ment, with a competent director, will find manifold Ways 
of effecting this service to homes. Church and School?. 
A thirdy and perhaps collateral, line of work for such 
a Church Board of Education is the religious care of 
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the s^outh of the CHiirbh' in the^brin^Oburch- or tax^^ 
suipported institutioils of ouit Raitibn;: • Perhaps sonMgi 
other Churchf agency eoluW do* this wcark ^itev^t-^huti 
I know of none. In fact, itis better/. that it be done iby» 
ttie-diwiie Board which fosters thfe schools of the Churohl 
and thus avoid any possible disservice 'to the Church's 
schools by becoming too absorbed in the needs of those 
of our youth who are in the non-qhurch institutions. 
A compet^iit judee has estimated that there are at least 
10,000 Lutherabi^istudehts in these state universities;: 
of our country this year — ^for instance, 1200 at) jWis^l 
cohsin, 600 at ComeU and 900 at Minnesota. In4the 
nattfre of the case the religious spirit atid life of these- 
schools is not what could be desired. A president of 
o«e-of the largest 6f them, with tears in his eyes, has 
told the writer that the burden of the religious and moral 
cfare of his thousands of students has caused him many 
a? slfefepless night. At that particular time one-third • 
of the students in the dental department were afflicted 
with venereal disease. 

Surely the Church cannot ignore the needs of thos6' 
who are ^mbng the brightest and most promising of' 
her youth dUring these four kjritical' years of their ca- ' 
reers and allo^ them to go^Anshepherded'aid 'efetratigedy' 
' Besides, froni this large ^coii^tituejQcy', (uridoubt^dly ^ 
much larger thaii the coitibiiied atteiidance in all'M"^^ 
Church schools— probably twice as lai-ge) there carl be' 
gathered many gifted iiKjfl' chm^^^ for thife ministi^^ 

of the Church— liibre e^petlally; of Course, from 'Ihii^ 
undergraduate department; T^e^^ltivat of this 
vast field can be attended to by 'a general Church Board 
of Education through the ^efforts of local and student- 
pastors — ^but the over-sight and direction must be by 
the Church at large, through its Board. 

A fourth field for work for a Church Board of Educa- 
tion is the financial aiding of candidates for the ministry. 
In most of our general bodies I believe this work is done 
by district Synods, either from the income of invested 
funds or from the annual gifts of the people. But I 
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submit that this whole cause could be betteradministeredv 
by a General Board, inasmuch as these young men are> 
to become the servants of the Church at large and not> 
of any particular Synod or District. Besides^ a general 
Board is more likely to develop a uniformity of standards 
throughout the Church, both standards of personality- 
and standards of training. And ^gain — a general 
Board is more likely to induce the gifts of large sums,^ 
by bequest or otherwise, the income from which woqld 
soon be sufficient for the need, thus making unnecessftry" 
the special annual gifts of the people as now practiced. 

Finally, a fifth field of most fruitful operation for tv gen- 
eral Board of Education is the preparation of a literature 
for the entire Church, for we must remember that there 
are many sections and thousands of hom^ not reached 
by the appeals of any particular institutions. Such a 
Board literature would not only stress the importance 
of the higher education for our youth, but also protect 
the rights of the Church in the \sd^ole educational realm. 
In the circulation of this propaganda tl^ough literature, 
the general Board could also supplement the efforts 
of the respective institutions in every form of propa-. 
ganda, whether literary, financial, or scholastic. We' 
start as we began. The Ministry is essential to the 
Church; the Church School is essential tp the Ministry; 
infinitely more money is essential to the schools — ^ancj. 
a Church Board of Education is one of the essential 
methods for securing more money, better schools t^l^d 
more and better ministers for the Church. 

Frederick G. Gotwald, D. D., 

Executive Secretary, The Board of EducaUon of The 
United Lutheran Church in Anierica. 
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Chapter III 

THE RELATION OF THE COLLEGE TO 

CHURCH BOARDS 

IN THE easy and envied life of a college president, 
who generally goes joy-riding through the land,, 
seeking, whom he may find with big money, there 
are occasional problems. One of these is to ascertain 
how the apparent autocrat and tyrant of faculties i& 
to determine the life and task of the college in relation 
to its governing or controlling or advisory boards., 
Everywhere the number of boards is multiplying par- 
ticularly for the church colleges. The problem is be- 
coming a complex one. Is it possible to determine the 
specific functions and limitations of church boards in 
reference to the college? Or shall we go on bungling 
through, without a clear understanding,, leaving it to 
the good commonsense and tact of secretaries and col- 
lege executives to find some friendly and amiable way* 
of getting along, while the real relation of boards- of, 
the church to the college and its board shall remain in 
the twilight of the undetermined and indefinite? Our^ 
plea will be for some clear, definite conception of the 
varying functions and limitations of boards in relation 
to the college. Let us endeavor to eliminate all possible* 
sourcc^s of; annoyance or chances of friction through 
definite and clear conceptions of our relations as colleges 
to church Boards and of church Boards to colleges. 

The firat principle to be recognized is that the one 
board in which rests the authority of the college is the 
College Board. This board can delegate some of its 
powers and permit co-operation of other boards to a 
limited degree in some matters, but it can never sur- 
render its fundamental right to govern, control, and, 
therefore, to allow, and to approve or disapprove of 
the action of other boards in relation to the college. 

21 
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In order that the college Board of a church college may 
serve the best interests of the college and the church 
which it serves, it must keep in mind the fact, that a 
church college is different from an independent college. 
Even where the Boards of our colleges are self -perpetuat- 
ing and not elected by ecclesiastical bodies they are 
subject to such laws in their choice as fix the church 
affiliation of the college. If this is kept in miofd and not 
violated the interests of the church are best attained 
by putting all the responsibility and authority in the, 
college Board. The church has at tirtieis failed in 
expecting all that it might from college bolirdi; And," 
on the other haiid, college boards, althoupf'they were 
even elected by the church, have conceived of their 
functions in the light of independent bodies And not as 
groups whose power was due to delegation of powei^ 
from the church. 

But the church has organized general . boards bf 
education in addition to its special, local college boards. 
What ought to be the function of a general board? 
The general board usually had its beginning as a board 
of ministerial aid or as a board to seek out candidates 
for the ministry. When it performed these tasks it 
dealt with student and made no claim of a share in 
college administration. But gradually the educational 
board came to aid the college in its'^'turreht fund. 
Through such contribution it naturially obtained, by; 
reason of the support of the church which it gaye t6 
the college, a certain right of control or judgment 6i 
criticism of the college. This support of the church 
ought to have been given directly to the college Board, 
by the church. The creation pf another board with 
certain claims of control because of contributions, 
whether exercised or not, gave the college a dual ad-i 
ministrative control. In order to keep peace and not 
to exercise a just right the board of education has given 
support and not administered. In some cases it has 
secretly or openly criticized, but its criticisms havfe not 
been submitted to the college Board. In my judgment 
the Education Board should throw the whole responsi- 
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bility of financing an institution on the college Board, 
and surrender all work of support and give up all claim 
of control. 

It is the idea of some that provincial and class col- 
lege boards ought to be stimulated by general boards.' 
The General Board of Education, it is asserted by some^ 
should set the standards and ideals of education, and 
aid the college in awakening more general- interest in 
the work of Christian education and increase the support 
given to it. 

Perhaps it is necessary to supplement the work of 
the individual coUegfe Board through some central agency. 
But such a central Board ought to grow by delegation 
out of the individual college boards. This is the general 
principle of the polity of our church. We delegate up- 
ward from the smaller unit. But now in practice general 
boards are superimposed upon college boards by\ the 
church. Has there actually been a delegation of rights 
by individual synods to the general church body of its 
rights or part of its rights in the control of the colleges? 
If such has been the case then there ought to be a clear 
statement of the rights transformed and these should 
be exercised. But if the general board gives support 
without any rights it is not just to the whole church 
which supposes that the board to which it contributes 
has some power. To avoid this difficulty the only way 
of escape I can find is to have definite propositions set 
down and agreed to. The general board will likely 
fail to govern or quietly assume powers which are not 
delegated. Consequently the college board and general 
board will not be co-ordinated and the executive head 
of the college will not know to whom he is responsible, 
and in what specific matters he is responsible to one. 
or the other board. 

In the questions of standard no general board can 
fully advise unless its educational secretary understands 
all the specific conditions of colleges in every state and 
all the laws of every state. Even if these conditions 
were met, no one who is without the life of an institution 
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can fully understand and justly advise for an institution. 
Ideals can be mentioned, but these can be better arrived 
at through conferences of actually governing college 
heads or faculties, than by any educator on a general 
board no matter how able he may be. We have had 
enough of such imposition of academic conditions from 
above in American education. The process of unifica- 
tion has tended to destroy all diversities and to kill the 
individuality of institutional life and history. Let us 
beware in the Lutheran Church, which has always be- 
lieved in unity through diversity and in maintenance 
of individual liberty in common organization, from 
following the tremendous trend toward powerful cen- 
tralization and organization highly concentrated in a 
few responsible representatives of the church. 

The secretaries of the General Board ought always 
to operate in and through the office of the executive 
head of a college. Their work should be co-ordinated 
with the total place and schedule of every college. The 
head of an institution ought to be the best judge of how 
secretaries can carry on their work in a college. If de- 
fects are found and secretaries discover conditions which 
arouse their criticism, such criticism ought to be sub- 
mitted to the head of the institution and adjusted 
between him and the visiting secretary before any re- 
port is made to the General Board or any public state- 
ment is indulged in. If the college president should 
oppose any change and not be willing to remedy what 
can be remedied the difficulty belongs solely to the 
college board and not to the report of the General Board." 
At present there is a probability of difficult conditions 
which a college president cannot change being reported 
and becoming the property of a General Board which 
at its best cannot fully understand inner institutional 
life. The General Board consequently, will be critically 
disposed and rumors about a college will be spread and 
exaggerated to the detriment of the college. Colleges 
and their heads welcome visits of secretaries that ad- 
vance the work and life of the college, but they are ask- 
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ing themselves whether they have not been too guileless 
and whether their willingness is not in danger of being 
abused. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to make room 
for the various boards that ask for time and place on 
the college calendar. The college must keep its regular 
schedule operative in the face of many student activities. 
It is only by careful adjustment and strict limitations 
that time can be allotted in the present strenuous days 
of work for just student activities. Now the addition 
of secretarial visits, not only by secretaries of a General 
Education Board, but also by a number of other boards 
Of the Church's missionary interest, create an additional- 
problem in the college. Time must be taken from studies 
and such time must later be made up. Not only one 
but several secretaries desire to visit for a longer period. 
Colleges already have so many different talks for dif- 
ferent causes that they do not know how to have them 
placed. All these causes especially where they occupy 
a week divert the interest of some of the best students 
from their regulax studies. Furthermore some boards 
are planning to offer whole sets of special lectures to 
the. already crowded programs of colleges. Surely with 
all the willingness of college presidents to have every 
cause of the Church rightly presented to the college 
students it is becoming a problem of limiting the en- 
joyable visits of the good Brethren who are board repre- 
sentatives. All of the lequests for visitation should be 
sent to college heads at the beginning of the scholastic 
year so that they can be properly placed in the year's 
work. There ought to be an agreement as to how much 
time can be given to each separate cause. Each repre- 
sentative believes his cause to be supreme, but the in- 
stitution must balance all claims in the light of its total 
work. It must keep in mind its main object and ask 
whether it is not serving the church best by conserving 
its strength and time for its one great task. 

John A. W. Haas, D.D., L.L.D., 
President o/* Muhlenberg College. 
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Chapteb IV 

WHAT DOES THE CHURCH ASK OF HER 

COLLEGES? 

IN THIS paper no attention will be paid to individual 
or unreasonable demands made on our colleges by- 
many Christian people. Rather, we will consider 
the legitimate and proper expectations of the large pro- 
gressive and constructive element in the church. While 
these demands may not yet have been adequately 
formulated, and set forth in detail, thefe is a pretty 
general consensus of opinion as to what the church ex- 
pects, and has a right to expect, from the educational 
institutions which she has founded, and is fostering. 

These rightful demands may be summed up under 
three heads: Loyalty, Efficiency, and Spirituality. * 

1. The church asks that her colleges be absolutely 
loyal to her. She has given generously of her men and 
money to found them; and she is still pouring her treas-I 
ures into their capacious laps in ever-increasing measure. 
She is entrusting to their fostering care her tender atid 
much-beloved sons and daughters. Has she not, then, 
a right to ask that, first of all, they remain wholly loyat 
to her? A denominational college should be true to 
the confessional basis of its church; and conform' its 
teaching to her doctrinal standards. While these should 
not be held aloft, nor thrust into the foreground, in any 
fashion offensive to outsiders; they should always be 
felt as regulative principles underlying the w^rk of the 
faculty and administration. ■. And no teaching or in- 
fluence should be tolerated that is not in full harmony 
therewith. 

The college should also reflect the spirit of its own 
church. Denominations have their distinctive indi- 
viduality and personality; the college should em- 
body this distinctive spirit, and express it in the par- 
ticular environmeiit and atmosphere with which it 

26 
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Burrounds itself. Thus will the college become a nursing 
mother to the church; a healthful fountain out of which 
her life shall flow; a center of denominational influence 
andstrength. ' ' -: 

Often has the church been disappointed in her edu- 
cational institutions in this regard. They have some- 
times seemed to fear anything distinctively denomina- 
tional, or even positively Christian. We have numerous 
instances in thig free land of colleges that have disowned 
the mother who bore and nourished them; and denied 
the fundamental principles of her faith. There comes 
a real temptation to this, in order to get what our school 
administrators consider a broader and more potent 
appeal to the general public, and especially to large 
benefactors of education. 

r: How may this tendency best be guarded against? 
Some say: By having the Board of Trustees elected 
directly by the synods, and; responsible to them alone. 
But while guarding against one evil, this plan opens 
the door to others* It invites too frequent changes on 
the Boards, and gives authority to men who are lacking 
rin vision, and understanding of educationsll problems. 
It generally prevents that long-continued personal con- 
tact with the institution on the part of men of wealth 
which is necessary to open the purse-strings. All things 
considered, a Self-Perpetuating Bpftrd, with a consti- 
tutional requirement that the majority must always 
be members of the Lutheran Church, will be found most 
efficient; and also sufficient to safeguard church loyalty. 
For this reason, the majority of the faculty should also 
be members of the Lutheran Church; else how can you 
uphold distinctive standards, and foster the church 
spirit? But while in choosing teachers preference should 
always be given to members of our own household of 
faith, it does not seem necessary invariably to disqualify 
others, provided they be men of religious spirit, and 
active members of some evangelical church. My own 
experience has been that such men will be careful not 
to interfere in any way with. the distinctive religious 
spirit and atmosphere of the institution/ 
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One more thing is absolutely essential to secure 
this desired loyalty on the part of the college, and that 
is an administrative head who is imbued with the de- 
nominational spirit, and in full sympathy with the re- 
ligious purposes of the institution. He should be a man 
who always puts his church before the college; and 
strives to have the institution serve the church, rather 
than be served by her. Such a President will find it 
possible to maintain denominational loyalty and spirit, 
without narrowing his appeal for students and gifts, 
or compromising scholastic standards and educational 
ideals. 

2. In the second place, the church demands that 
her colleges be Efficient. The education they impart 
must be real education. The training they give must 
be adequate to its purpose. Their graduates must be 
just as well equipped on the scholastic and intellectual 
side as the graduates of state institutions. Moral and 
reUgious advantages must not be expected to make up 
for deficiencies in instruction and scholarship. There 
is now a strong feeUng on the part of many Christian 
people that standards in church colleges are low; and 
that the education imparted by them is really inferior 
to that of the state schools. They greatly fear that in 
requiring their youth to attend church colleges they are 
giving them mediocre advantages, and handicapping 
their future careers. Hence they send them to the church 
college with reluctance; if, indeed, they send them there 
at all. 

The church is asking that her colleges become more 
efficient than they have been in the past; and thus keep 
up with the progress of this fast age. If we need more 
students for our colleges, we also need better colleges 
for our students; and emphasis must be laid upon ef- 
ficiency in all lines. Instruction must be thorough; 
and the life-equipment imparted must be adequate. 
The church college graduate must feel himself the peer 
of the state college graduate. When parents can be 
confident that their children will get a genuine educa- 
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tion, thorough and efficient, in the church school, they 
will not require so much persuading to induce them to 
send those children there. 

Now, a great plant, large faculty, and numerous 
• student body are npt absolutely essential to this de- 
sired efficiency. We easily fall into tlie Fallacy of Big- 
ness, and assume that quantity guarantees quality; 
but such is not the case. On the contrary, bulk may, 
and often does, prevent thoroughness and efficiency. 
Too many students get in one another's way, and create 
numerous distracting social diversions, that militate 
against the real aim of academic life. Too large classes 
render individual attention impossible; and encourage 
carelessness in study and teaching. Experience shows 
that the most efficient educational work in America 
has been done in institutions of moderate size, with 
modest incomes. A larger per cent of graduates of small 
colleges have achieved distinction, and occupy positions 
of influence and responsibility to-day, than of gradu- 
ates of the large universities. 

But while vast aggregations of men, money, and 
buildings are not essential to efficiency, there is an 
irreducible minimum below which that efficiency is 
bound to be sacrificed. Adequate equipment is necessary 
to thorough work. Sufficient libraries, laboratories, 
and apparatus of all sorts, must be provided. Our 
church colleges are generally lacking here, in comparison 
with the state schools; and the patrons would like to 
see better equipment provided along these lines. 

While a large faculty is not essential, there should 
be not less than ten full professors, devoting all their 
time to college work; and they should be thoroughly 
competent. Quality will count for more than quantity. 
The teachers we do have should be equal in scholastic 
attainment and professional skill to the best in the 
universities. The church demands that the men who 
instruct her youth be neither novices, freaks, nor cranks; 
but that they be competent to their tasks; and of ex- 
perience, judgment, and common sense. 
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If a large student body is often a positive hindrance, 
too small a body makes impossible the creation of a 
proper college atmosphere and life. A reasonable num- 
ber of participants is necessary to a lively interest and 
competition in intellectual, social, and athletic under- 
takings. Less than two hundred students of college 
grade can hardly create a real college atmosphere; and 
four or five hundred would doubtless create a better 
one. Some well-known colleges, that put efficiency 
above size, limit the number of matriculants to five 
hundred; and none of our Lutheran colleges are at 
pfe^ent sufficiently equipped to care rightly for more 
than that number. 

The church feels that her colleges would increase 
their eteciency by carefully limiting the extra-curriculum 
activities of the students. She recognizes the need of 
a reasonable amount of athletics, dramatics, music, 
and social life; but she is persuaded that in some in- 
stitutions these have too large place, and absorb too 
much of the time and energy of her youth. She expects 
the colleges to see to it that, students keep first things 
first; and allow no outside interests to detract from the 
chief aim of college life — which is intellectual develop- 
ment, and the acquisition of mental and moral power. 
If a plebiscite could be taken, it would show that the 
majority of our patrons are opposed to competitive 
inter-collegiate athletics as now conducted. 

The most serious problem in the field of education 
to-day is the problem of Specialization, and the proper 
adjustment of cultural and professional courses. There 
is a real and reasonable demand for a * 'speeding up" 
of the educational process, so that young men can enter 
professional life earUer than they now do. Four years 
of college and four more of professional training, after 
a four-year High School course, is considered by many 
as too long. In Europe young men take the complete 
course, and enter professional life two or three years 
earlier than they can in America. Is it not possible to 
shorten this period of preparation, and save two years, 
without material loss to the student? Many universities 
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now do it by combining the cultural and professional 
courses; and giving both degrees at the end of six years 
instead of eight. 

. Our colleges might well yield to this demand, and 
readjust their courses in accordance therewith. They 
would have to oflfer such pre-professional courses as 
would satisfy the requirements of the professional 
schools in the Freshman and Sophomore years. The 
most serious objection to this is that many students 
would then leave college at the end of the second year ; 
and that our upper classes would be small. But the 
demand for this is growing so strong that we will either 
have to give some of them up at the end of the second 
year or not get them at all. 

The curriculum of the best professional schools has 
been so improved, and standards so elevated, that 
colleges can consistently give credit on degrees for some 
of the work done in them, issuing academic diplomas 
to their students when they have finished the required 
professional courses. To so coordinate college and 
seminary work as to allow graduation in both at the 
end of the sixth year would seem to be quite feasible, 
especially where the seminary is a department of the 
college. 

3. In the third place, the church demands ft certain 
definite Spiritual Quality in the work of her colleges. 
They must not only train the head; they must train the 
heart as well. They must not only develop skill; they 
must also create vision. They must not onl^ teach how 
to make a living; they must teach how to hve a worthy 
life. While the state schools produce engineers, lawyers, 
doctors, dentists, and agriculturists, our colleges must 
produce prophets, orators, poets, statesmen, and seers. 
Their graduates must be idealists, humanitarians, 
philanthropists, cosmopolitans. They must be men 
of world-vision; feeling world-sympathies; and im- 
pelled to world-service. 

To this end all materialistic standards must be re- 
jected: selfish ends discouraged; and high ideals of serv- 
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ice and brotherhood inculcated. And the emphasis 
must all the time be laid on the moral and religious 
element in education. Here is where we have a decided 
advantage over the state schools t this soiil-building, 
character-forming, man-creating power of religion we 
ican use directljr in our ^ucative processes, whil6 they 
fcan^use it only in partial and indirect Ways. How foolish 
we would be to neglect, and use sparii^ly, our greatest 
advantage over our competitors! • fr. 

Uridbubtedly, the church asks th^t everything 
possible be done by her schools to develop ttiorai char*^ 
acter, and religious feeling and faith. This must b6 
accomplished not only by precept, but also by example ; 
not alone by courses in. the Bible and religioUiS subjects^ 
Itiot alone by compulsory chapel and church iEittendance; 
but by teachers of faith and piety; and by a strong 
Spiritual attoojsphere surrounding the institution, and 
pervading all its work. V ' 

Not long since I ask^d an intelligent tnkrried pair, 
whose son is in one of our schools, what they wjulted 
Most of all . of the Christian college, when quick as a 
flash, and with considerable feeling, came the answer', 
' 'careful supervision over our bOy, so thiat he be not led 
astray, and form evil habits/' The average patron putfe 
^hat desire fii^t bf all; and the bitteriest criticism I have 
heard of our colleges has been that they are not suiF- 
ficiently concerned about this. A disappointed father 
said to me, in hot anger, a few years ago, "I sent my 
boy to college a clean, industrious, honest country boy ; 
and they sent him back to me a loafing, gambling, beer- 
drinking sot.'' How to prevent this sad result, gentle- 
men, is one of our most sferious problems — and it must 
he solved. No amount of intellectual superibrity will 
make up in the mind of the Christian parentt for loss of 
character or religious faith. He wants his children to 
have an education; but Would far rather they neyer 
got it than lose their religion in the getting of it. For 
the greatest loss that can possibly come to a man is 
thfe loss of his faith in God^^ 
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When our colleges give the youth that come to them 
a thorough intellectual training, hand in hand with high 
moral and spiritual development; when they succeed 
in educating heart as well as head; when they establish 
character as firmly as culture; when they send a large 
number of miature graduites to our Seminaries, Bible 
Schools, and Deaconess' Homes; when they return our 
boys and ^rls to their hbmes and churches with un- 
dimmed faith, worthy ideals, and an unquenchable 
enthusiasm for the service. of God and Humanity, then 
will they receive the hearty approval and liberal support 
of the churches. 

lt.B. Peery, D. D., Ph. D. 



Chapter V 

THE BIBLE AS A FACTOR IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

AS LUTHERANS we believe and confess that the 
Bible is the Word of God and as such the supreme 
rule for faith and practice. At least that is what 
we have learned in our homes, have been taught in our 
schools, and we have that doctrinfe as article 1 in our 
congregational and synodical constitutions. And we 
are ready to defend that doctrine both in opposition 
to Rome and the so-called "higher criticism.'' When 
we have done that much, we feel that we have done our 
duty, and quietly put our Bibles up on the shelves, and 
give our time and thoughts to most anything else, in 
order to get on in the world and be like other people. 

We therefore find in only too many of our homes 
that the daily papers, and the weekly and monthly 
magazines have taken the place of the Bible j the daily 
Scripture lesson and family devotion. We therefore 
also find that they, that come to us from such, homes, 
are more worldly than Christian, seek more for enter- 
tainment than for instruction and edification. It is 
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considered a great thing if, once in a while, they can 
find their way to the house of common worship. They 
come there, Hot for worship, but for entertainment; 
judging the sermon by the newspapers, instelid of judg- 
mg the newspapers by what they have learned from the 
Bible, and what else could we expect. A Danish pfo verb 
has it: "As the old sing, so the young peep.'-' 

And coming now to our schools, where future Amer- 
ica is training to-day, to step into the places of the older 
generation tomorrow — and carry the world^ onward 
or downward — what place, if any, has the Scriptures; 
the supreme rule for faith and practice, there? in our 
congregations we have our Sunday schools, vacation- 
schools, Bible classes. And I think that most Lutheran 
colleges have, not only their daily chapel exercises, 
Christian Students' Societies, and some of them, also 
Bible classes, Bible courses, or whatever the names may 
be, but, if I am not misinformed, most schools make 
the partaking of such classes optional. What credits 
a.re allowed those who do partake, I am unable to say. 
As I understand, most schools make athletics obligatory 
for their students, and I think, rightly so. Gymnastics, 
then, is considered necessary for our young people, 
while study of the Bible, the Book, the only book which 
can make young and old wise unto salvation, is not. 
How far such a state of affairs agrees with our confes- 
sion of the Bible as the pupreme rule for laith and prac- 
tice^ I need not take time to discuss, but it certainly 
does but ill agree with the word of the apostle Paul to 
his son, Timothy: '^Exercise thyself unto godliness. 
For bodily exercise profiteth little, but godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come."(l Tim. 4, 
7-8). The apostle is here speaking of **gymnastics,'' 
and he gives the bodily kind of these a rather low place, 
at least comparatively so. It is needless to say that the 
apostle would be considered entirely out of date by 
modem educators, as far as his views of physical culture 
are concerned. But, fellow teachers and fellow workers. 
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I am painfully aware of ^he fact,: that this is. .not the 
only point in which we.wqrjcers in modern times and, 
modern school life disagree with the great scholar among \ 
the apQ^tleSj for we seem to have come to the point f 
where, instead of the jQhristian school instructing the^ 
world, as its duty is-7^and always, is — ^the world and ^ 
its spirit ^has forced itself in^tp i^^e school and ^ told us, 
in tejjpxs^not to be misundei:st©od, what it wants andt 
how it wants it, and if we be willing to accede to its' reA. 
quests, well and good, and^f m>t, others will. In order 
not to lose all, we have yielded and compromised, in , 
hope to save as much as possible. Such, in my opinion, 
is the positibti of many earnest and Christian school 
men in our times. What the world wants, now as 6f 
old, i^ *^Panem et circenses,'' bread and entertaitiiaent^*^ 
as much and as cheap as possible. The rest are electrics. , 
But the word of God is the bread of Ufe for young and 
old, the surie igiBSe to true and eternal joy.' I shftll no# 
come'tOiiiLy subject. In the first plac^', let nie say: 
1 .] The, ^6ung people in Our Schools Nehdt the Bible 

As. Christian teachers we ought to reufvenibef that 
when we stan^t^^^ our class roomp we have :b^e^re us, 
not only the fuiure jcitizens arid leaders of our i^^(try, . 
but also human, beings, created for eternity, a messed 
eternity, and we ought also to remember thai. when." 
we teach, we sow, sow in the nxost important^jpil that . 
can be found in this or in any other country,, ^^jfx^. we 
plant in hope that the seed will, grow and in tinwj, yield 
its fruit. It i^ not too much .top ask that, a true teacher / 
shoul4f remember that his office is of the very highest 
order, be liis salary large or small. If he. be not aware 
thereof, he is ^ no teacher. , 

In the school room we have before us men and ; 
women in the most important^,^ the most decisive, the 
most impressionable period of their lives, without they 
themselves knowing it. But we ought to know. The 
great Danish psychologist, Soren Kierkegaard, has 
said: "Youth is the time when the soul is seeking its • 
destination*" And the ^^ell-known poet, Gxundtvig, , 
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said: "Youth is the creative hour of the spirit/' The 
Bible says: "Train up the child" — ^the Danish trans- 
lation has "The young" — "in the way he should go, and 
when he is old, he wUl not depart from it." (Proverbs 
22: 6). A spoiled, soiled youth is a spoiled life. A clean, 
Christian youth is one of the greatest assets in life. 
Young Christians are the best Christians, young in- 
fidels the most harmful infidels. Christ did not choose 
old, but young men to be his apostles, he did not choose 
ah' old Nicodemus, but the young Peter and his com- 
panions. 

During their school years the young people choose 
their ideals, their standards and views of life, and we, 
their teachers, contribute our part, directly and in- 
directly, in making these choices, and if we know what 
we are about, we will give, ought to give our very best, 
give it gladly and give it fully. This being the case, is 
it right that Bible study is not included as an obligatory 
part in the curricula^ of our schools^ especially of our 
higher schools? Are not our schools a part of the con- 
fessing and working church, an important part at that? 
Well, it might be answered, the young people come to 
our schools to get a liberal preparatory education and 
not for religiouQ instruction! I am not so sure of that, 
but even so, otight we to practically admit that such 
an education is attainable without including the things 
pertaining to Qod and the soul? As if we were ignorant 
of the fact, that it was into a well informed world that 
Christ came in the fullness of time, a world that for very 
wisdom knew not God in His wisdom, a world without 
hope, because without God. And ignorant of the fact, 
also, that we are surrounded by such a world today, an 
educated world, full of gods, but still without God, 
full of hopes, but still without Hope. Is it, then, for 
the extension of such a world that we are doing our 
school work, or is it not? 

We ought by this time to know that an education 
without God and His word as its living center is one of 
the most dangerous things a person can possess. The 
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real leaders in riots and revolutions are/ as a rule, men 
with such an edtHcatipn. A sharp tool, put into the 
hands of a madman or a fool, is a dangerous thing, both 
for himself and the community in which 'he moves. 
We have seen oMytoo many cases of that to wish fbr 
any more. ' V'^ 

And now^^lgpe^j^g of "Higher education,** is it not 
its idea to leaa l/he^tlident ,t^rQy^ an epitome of the 
world's history and attalriinents in the different direc- 
tions iip till now? Or, to^iise other terms, the achieve- 
ments' of man, his attempts to build a world and solv6 
its problems without God, putting himself, or creations 
of his own mind, in the place of God? Just as the world 
is doing, or trying to do, till this very day, fjiming, 
through higher education, to reach what the past has 
failed to do. This being the case, is it right to leave 
the young expoyed to such trials and temptations with- 
out offering him or her the best possible help, the word 
of God, a power of God unto salvation for every one 
who believes, whether he be GtiSek or Barbarian, that 
is^ducated or uneducated, a college student or a com- 
mon laborer? ^-^^ 

A higher education should aim to be a complete 
and not a partial education. But how can it be a full 
education as long as it mainly cultivates the brain ahd 
the body, while the heftrt, the deeper nature of man, is 
left, if not to starve, then tojsiflSsist on food that never 
c^n satisfy? And with what Wght do we speak of hij|her 
education, as long as the highest wisdom is withheld' 
from those being educated, viz., to fear' God and foUoW 
His word? - ; ^^ 

Yes, it nxay be said, but we emphasize the necessity 
of moral educiation in modem school life, a moral educ^t- 
tion much finer and more finished than that of any 
former age, and when we urge the necessity of physical 
culture for the students, we have an eye on the moral 
value of such exercises. Which reminds nie of my school 
days when I was taught ethics through a course of 
Scandinavian mythology. Good and well, as far as ' 
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the eye is eoneemed, but, coining to the heart of the 
matter,, does it not amount to the same thing as trying^ 
to get a river without a source, fruits without a tree^ 
a body without a soul? Botbi athletics and mythology 
are good for their use, without being specially fit for a 
course in practical ethics. As far as my limited experi- 
ence goes, athletics are more fit to call forth the animal 
in man, and as such reminding ua,Qf,,w^at man originally 
was according t^MHritoPn science. '' 

We are taught that he is an animal, not created by 
and for God, but evolved from lower forms of existence, 
and now on his way to higher forms influenced by cir- 
cumstances, the most favorable circumstances, and 
more especially by higher education. According to 
this, education is really an advanced form of animal 
training, physical, moral, esthetic, commercial, and I 
know not what. It would seem that education so far 
has been at best only partially successful, so many 
traces of animaUsm crop out in the different phases of 
modem life, literature not excepted. 

Religion is left to come, if not by it^lf , then in some 
other way and some other time. In other words, the 
exhortation of our Lord has been completely reversed, 
as if he had said: Seek ye first all other things, and the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness shall be added 
unto you. Sucfe being the drift of the times in which 
we live and move, what are we going to do? Follow the 
stream in order to gain influence? Or try to practice 
our confession as Lutherans also in the classroom, re- 
membering the verdict of history, that the best influence 
and true progress has hitherto followed those in whose 
lives, as individuals and nations, the. Bible has been a 
live reality, and as it was in the past, so it will be in the 
future. 

I therefore ple^d for our Lutheran youth and for 
our Bible. Let ua ^lot educate our youth without the 
Bible or in contrast to the Bible, not above the Bible, 
but with the Bible and into the Bible, and it will stay 
with them through life. Then we can hope for a true 
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Christian youth, a Christian family life, a Christian 
nation. I do^not. plead for popular dogmatics or ethics, 
but for the Bible, study of the Bible. I want our young 
people to search the Scriptures and see for themselves,- 
if these things be so (Acts 17: 11), in which they have 
beep. instructed. They need it, and we owe it to them, 
now maybe as never before. And we owe it to the people 
who have built and upheld our institutions of learning. 
They were Bible Christians and want their children, 
to be. r V ' . . 

g. Our Youn^ People Want the Bible 

More than one young man has told me how it pained 
him, during his attendance at' the university, to hear 
the teachings of the Bible assailed, from day to day, if 
not directly by his teachers, so much more by his text- 
books and his older fellow students. He had his Bible 
with him from home, had learned his Bible history and 
catechism like other Lutheran boys. But here he was 
among people who were supposed to know better. They 
were many,' he alone. They railed at prayer, belief in 
miracles, etc., and he had no assistance from any quarter. 
What could and should he do? Here is where a Bible 
class ought to come in, with room for questions from \ 
the students and help --and assistance from the teacher. 
God only knows how many of its young people the 
Lutheran church has lost and is losing year after year, 
because of its neglect to provide them with sufficient 
Bible knowledge as a safeguard in the hour of trial and 
temptation^ « Certainly, the young people want the 
Bible as a part of their .preparatory studies. ? ; 

Gur yoiy[ig people want the Bible. Witness the many^' 
that have taken and are taking a course of Bible study * 
in one of the many Bible schools of the reformed church 
c6Hununities in this country, and have been taught to 
read the Scriptures through their glasses, and, as a con- 
sequence, are lost to the church that reared them and . 
indoctrinated them in childhood. We have sown what 
others reap, because we did not care for them enough 
to give them their meat in due season. But such lament- 
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able facts certainly prove that the young people of our 
time want the Bible, the Universal Book, the Book for 
all time and the Book, also, for all ages of human life, 
and not least the age of youth. How much have Viris 
neglected in not meeting that want! 

The young people want the Bible, if you will open 
it for them and guide them in reading and Using it. 
That is proved by the Bible Classes that have been 
started at our institutions of learning in late years. 
Young people want to see with their own eyes> the 
scripture passages that they have learned when children, 
in the connection with which they are found in the 
history of redemption as we have it in the Bible. They 
Want to see the stories they know from their Bible 
history, in a new light and with new lessons for them 
in their present state. And they are interested in seeing 
Qod*8 deaUngs with men and women of the same flesh 
and blood as we. His wonderful love towards sinnevs 
in its many ramifications. 

The Bible is a divine book, but none the less i*te 
most human of all books, the most helpful' and most 
hopeful, and therefore also the most interesting; We 
sin against our students in not doing our very best to 
interest them in it both by example and instruction; 
Our Ufe and hope are bound up in that book for tini^ 
and eternity, certainly we ought to be interested in it 
and interest others. ' ri;v: 

S. How to Guide the Young' People into the Bible 
■ The Lutheran church is preeminently the church 
of pure doctrine, and may it always be so! For without 
pure doctrine pure life is an impossibility. But in being 
this the Lutheran church has boith its strength and its 
weakness. Its strength, because'it is the command of 
Christ to teach the ri?.tions to ke^|) what He'has com- 
manded. And, speaking of Holy Scripture, the apostle 
says first: it is profitable -for doctrine! And may we 
never cease to be thankful for the pure doctrine of our 
church in its confessions, sermons, devotional books 
and textbooks for cbil(k6n arid young people! ^**- 
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But also its weakness, because only too often do 
the things iiist mentioned take the place of the Bible 
itself in the use and estimation of our people, the water- 
pail taking the place of the well! And' wten we say: 
AU scripture is given by inspiration of God, we mean 
espe^^iaUy the proof passages for our Lutheran doctrinal 
pointS) as if the rest of Scripture was there only for the 
sake of them. And quite often we find people, who are 
perfectly at home in the doctrine of our church, having 
but a limited knowledge of the Bible itself. This cer- 
tainly is not what it ought to be. But it seems to me 
that this is the main cause for so many of our people 
falling prey to erratics, who claim to use the Bible, the 
whole Bible for their textbook. By Bible study I do 
not mean study of the usual proof passages only, but 
study 6f the Bible itself, for I believe that it is with the 
Bible as it is with the sun: it is its own best del^ice 
and its own best proof. 

Ndlr do I mean outlining of the contents of one or 
more biblical books, as I think is niuch used in some of 
the Bible schools. Such outlines may be very useful 
as an auxiliary of course, but it is not the thing itself. 
First atid foremost I wish tb have the class read the 
Bible itself, and try to understand what they read and 
the teacher assure himself of this by asking questions, 
encouraging the class to ask about that which is not 
understood, ^nd then referring to other parts of Scrip- 
ture where help can be found. In so doing he will give 
the class the impression that the Bible is a whole, an 
organism with many parts, and not a random collection 
of texts which only too often are used as pretexts by 
so-called preachers. I want the class to understand 
that the Bible is a living organism with the living Christ 
as its center, and as such it is the universal testimony 
for him as the way, the truth and the Ufe; and those 
who in faith receive that testimony are God's people, 
in spite of all the social, political and intellectual dif- 
ference. 

And I want to impress upon the young the fact that 
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the Bible contains a most wonderful history, beginning 
and ending in eteni.ity,.;the history of redemption, ^pur^^. 
redemption j an4 therefore a history in which wfj^o^^iti 
to be especially interested, because our hoper i^., bound, 
up in it for time and eternity* And as to thef inspiration ► 
of the Bible I want to impress, upon the young the fact 
that the Bih^le was not only inspired when it was written " 
by pjrQj)Ai^ts,. apostles and other z^oly mei^, that it is 
not 0]^yi|ii|Spired tpday, bi^t also inspiring,, because it*, 
is the means whereby the Spirit of God istransmrtted^ 
to our human souls, regenemting thein into the; kingdoBa/^ 
of God on the merits of Christ who died ioj us in orderl' 
that we should liye by, in and for Him. For the sake" 
of that highest education which can make sinners wise 
unto salvation through fait)i in Christ. Jesus, I earnestly 
plead for the Bible, the study of the Bible, as a fact(^^ 
in higher education for our young people^ and I .f eipi 
convinced that the sooner we aclmowledge it as such 
and make earnest such Use of it, the better for ourselves, 
our schools, our sttdents, the future of our church and • 
our country. * ' 

Rev. p. S. Vig, 
Director of Trinity Lutheran Seminary j^Bldir,- Ne^ 
braskaJ. .. .\ ' ' ' 
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.Chapter VI 

THE CHURCH COLLEGE AS A RECRUITING 
AGENCY FOR THE MINISTRY 

THE question of supplying men for the ministry 
is still with us. Other Churches have the same 
problem. Other countries have it also. All ages 
have had it. There never was a timfe when the ranks 
of the Protestant ministry were overcrowded or even 
adequately filled. But in our own day the candidates 
for the pulpit are relatively fewer than they have ever 
been before. The causes for this condition are many 

. and varied. We. are concerned just now about possible 
remedies. 

While some are trying to devise remedies for the 
depleted condition of- the ministerial ranks, others are 
suggesting substitutes. It is seriously proposed that 

• the Church should begin to ordain women. : I can see 
nothing against this in principle but I very much doubt 
whether in practicie it would to^ any appreciable extent 
remedy the situation a& to .mmsterial supply. 

It is also suggested; that the Church should more 

> and more learn to vise the trained layman in place of 
preacher and pastor. Certain it is that we, particularly 

. we of the Lutheran Church, would do well to recover 
in a very concrete and practical form our emphasis upon 
the priesthood of all believers. The offices of ministry 
that were filled by the uiiordained in the Ancient Church 
might very well be revived and adapted to our own day 
even without the entire catalogue of ''special gifts'' 
that were vouchsafed to that primitive age. Thus the 
layman might greatly supplement the work of the regu- 
lar ministry. But to regard the services of the layman 
as a substitute fori those of the ordained ministry would 
be unsoriptural, unhistorical, and unprogressive. 

' Satisfactory substitutes for the ordained ministry 
of faien cannot be found. Therefore various remedies 

43 
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are suggested to overcome the present dearth of men 
for the ministry. Some of these disclose a superficial 
viewpoint. Such, for example, are the proposals of 
better salaries for ministers^ assured pensions for their 
old age, higher allowances for beneficiary students, 
shorter cotirses through College and Seminary, and 
easier terms of entrance and graduation from these 
institutions. Some of these suggestions in themselves 
are wise and sonie are otherwise. But we may seriously 
doubt whether any or all of them will greatly increase 
the number of worthy candidates for the ministry* 

The surest way out of the present situation lies in 
stimulaiing the recruiting agencies. These agencies are 
many and the Church College is one of the least among 
them.' Probably the major burden of the responsibility 
for the supply of workers for the Church rests upon the 
Christian home, its spirituality and its loyalty. Next 
to the influence of the home is the influence of the 
Church, through the Sunday School, through thepulpit, 
through prayer, and through the individual personal 
appeals of the pastor. The elementary and secondary 
schools are too largely heathen to constitute a recruiting 
agency for the ministry, except, of course, where these 
schools are parochial: The press may be utilized by 
all other agencies by making their appeals through 
pieriodical, pamphlet, and book. Boards of education 
are constituting themselves agencies partly by main- 
taining special agents for the purpose of general and 
individual appeals to young men and partly by furnish- 
ing sinfews to all other agencies. The Seminary, too, 
must be classed among the recruiting agencies both by 
its inherent attractions and by its general and special 
appeals for students. 

The chief mission of the Church College in the 
matter of recruiting for the ministry is to train the re- 
cruit? and care for them during their period of training. 
Her function is not so much to add new recruits to the 
ranks, though of course this is not to be overlooked, 
but rather to prevent desertions and prepare for ade- 
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quale service. In the average College of our day th6 
student is generally required to have made up his mind 
as to his life-work l>fefore entrance. This is Unfortunai^ 
and calfe f br rehiedy. But it means that the recruiting 
for the ininistiy imUst in the '^ast majority of cases b6 
doii^ ^l^efdfb the yoting man becomes la Freishikim in 

tm^r '";- ■■■'•.■.' 

TCetei iare^^^^^t^ about the Church Col- 

lege thM miay^ be utilized to prevent desertion^ frdm the 
ranks of ministerial candidates and even to secure re^ 
bruits for those ranks. First, the curriculutni If the 
cbufscis in reiigion are comprehensive enough and thor- 
ough ietiougb, if the courses in all other departments 
ivithdut detracting ftfem their thoroiigh-goiiig sgientifib 
chariacter are giyeA Religious point, if spebial care iS 
exercised that the coiirses in philosophy, Bthi(^, and 
Sociology are presented from the positive Christian 
standpoint, if the stiident is. given a preview at the veiy 
beginning of his course (Propaedeutic, Methodolojgy) 
and a review at the very end of his course (Metaphysics, 
TheiBm) from a frankly. Christian and even Churchly 
point of view,— some of the elements that make, the 
curriculum of the Church College an appeal f ot th^ 
ininistry will have been brought to bear. 

The other factor about the Church College thai 
jnakes or unmakes men for the^v|pinistry is t£at im- 
ponderable somewhat which we may eall the College 
atmosphere. This is |ar more important for our subject 
than the curriculum. In itself, without a single word 
of direct appeal, the College atmosphere may consti- 
tute a silent but eloquent presentation of the claims of 
the ministry, or it may prove a powerful repellent from 
the spiritual life and the ministerial purpose and an in- 
superable obstacle to the work of ministerial recruiting. 

A great many elements help to make up the at- 
mosphere of a College. Some are partly or entirely 
beyond control, such as the history and traditions of 
the institution and its physical environment. Others 
can be directed and determined, such as the predominant 
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aim of the-ilii^itutioii and its standing in the Church. 
One. of the chief factors in determining the general air 
of a College is the personnel of the executive and teach- 
ing staff. The personal influence of the President, his 
walk as well as his conversation, the personal influence 
pi the instructors, their manner of teaching, th^ evident 
sincerity and personal piety, by direct discourse ,ias well 
as by implication and innuendo, the relatioii between 
Faculty and student body, its wholesome liOnnality 
and its tendency to stimulate confidence, the quality 
and tone of the daily Chapel exercises, the character 
of the College Church, its manly preaching of the Gos- 
pel, its attractive services, its churchliness and general 
church loyalty, the avoidance of athleticism on campus 
and playground, and above all a policy of repression 
in social activities rather than a p6licy of license, lest 
the spirit of worldUness and frivolity stifle the spirit of 
devotion and consecration in the life of the student, — 
these are a few of the factors that go to make up that 
intangible but very perceptible thing which I like to 
thii^ of as the College atmosphere and which I am 
persuaded is a very potent factor in helping the Church 
College to fill the small place still reserved for her \A 
recruit' men ioi the ministry or keep them steady in th^ 
ranks. 

Rev. Abdel Ross Wbntz, Ph. D., 
Professor of Historical Theology , LtUheran Theo- 
logical Seminary f Gettysburg ^ Ba. n. ' 

;■ (Dr.. Wentz spoke without manuscript in effect as 
above.) 
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A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 

IN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 

WHEN this theniQ is first contemplated^ it seems 
almost like a case of '^tot volvere casus, tot a 
dire labores." The subject is too Vast to be 
treated within the confines of a mere paper and neces- 
sarily certain aspects of it will have to be slightedt 

But the question of education is a fundamental one 
in the Christian Church. It is its very life. True, even 
the unlettered man may possess the saving faith, but 
the imparting and propagating of that faith depend 
upon the education of him that mediates it. The ad- 
ministration of the work of the Church also depends 
iipon it and its most efficient organization is everywhere 
and at all times duB to the superior knowledge of those 
who direct its affairs. : 

in a very simple way Christianity itself depends iipon 
knowledge: "That they should know Thee, the only 
true God, and Him whom TTibu hast sent." The Epistles 
of the New Testament constantly revert to the matter 
of this knowledge and the elementary effects and tesalts 
that are due to it. '^'^'' ' ^^^ 

The only avenues through^ %hich the Christtef re- 
ligion can come to men are those of educfttiofl, t^lins- 
mittejl; pririiafily through the preachiiig of its t^^ths. 
'It fs perfectly true that in missionary ilc^ivltsr other 
means are constantly employed, biit they ^ate '^ 6bly 
secondary and subservient to the one end of s|)^ttding 
the knowledge of Christ and His redemptive work. 
Education, however, in the sense usually aissigiiddt^ it, 
is insufficient, for men are not saved by the ktid^ledge 
of any number of facts, however* useful or »pt^ctiteal, 
but by the apprehension of the objects of faith.^' * '^^ 

Our modern education is a complex thing; ''the 
growth of many centuries. Sometimes this heritage 
of the ages is quite unceremoniously cast overbbard; 
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but after all our mental growth is made dependent 
upon conditions that connect us with the ages that li^ 
behind us. 

In a general way we may say that it depends upon 
a blending of the Greek ideal with the Christian. It 
would lead us too far afield at this time to trac^ the 
way in which this came about; but it may confidently 
be affirmed, that in Christian education, we have a re- 
sultant that embodies a principle not known to Any 
other forxns of education. We may compare this process 
to that which took place in the Ilenaissance. The old 
gods of the classic age had died and were buried,, just 
as are the old gods of the devotees of the Hindu faith 
eVen to this day, when these latter embrace Christianity. 
But in the Renaissance these divinities were brpuehi 
to life again, not by their own power, but by the vitjmz- 
ing impulses of Christianity. In other words, that which 
represented the highest ideals of man groping after light 
was animated by, the living Spirit of the Gospel and new 
life was breathed into the ^a.d bones of human To ve^ 

If this life-giving power of Christianity were to. be 
taken out of education, it would end in^stagnation, A^ 
did Buddhism and other Oriental philosophies, that had 
started out with an apparently vigorous vitality. We 
may not always be aware of this vitalizing force received 
from the Christian religion, especially in the teaching 
of such branches as, e.g., mathematics or physics and 
the like, but after all, this power pervades idl real edu* 
cation. 

The more fully the principles of Christianity are 
apprehended, and indeed, the more ' purely they arrt 
taught j the more vigorous will be the impulses that leafl 
to progress in every direction. Just as the hew birth 
of human education came when the Christian spirit was 
infused into the lifeless mass of mere intdlectual attain-^ 
ment and resulted in the Renaissance, just so the purer 
spirit of true Christian religion resulted in the Reformatioii^ 

Unless this is recognized in education the very life 
that it once possessed is volatilized and departs, and we 
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md in mere dead materialism, leaving to the beholder 
nothing but the uninspiring aspect of the dry bones of 
the vale of Hinnom. Unfortunately much of modem 
education suffers from this lifelessness and much that 
is called reseiurch is merely the cataloguing of bones 
from which the life has fled. 

All true education is a living and life-giving process 
and therefore needs to know Him who is in every sense 
the Life and the Light of men. It is in this sense that 
we must think of a plan of education as being Christian. 

There was a time when all education was in the hands 
of the Church. We must not overlook the fact that 
those were the days when great minds could hold within 
themselves the range of human knowledge. In this 
time, or rather toward its close, we may yet speak of 
the. encyclopedic knowledge of a Michelangelo. But 
in our day and age no one mind may be said to command 
a truly comprehensive knowledge, for the things know- 
able sure innumerable and men divide the fields (tf in- 
tdlectual conquest just as mission boards parcel out 
the fields of heathen darkness for the conquests of light. 
The result has been, that alone an increasing numer of 
lines modem education has oroken away from the 
Church. We have now the spectacle of educatioti par- 
taking to a very varied degree of that which is dis- 
tinctively Christian. 

It is almost axiomatic that the existence of a church 
depends upon the degree and the manner in which it 
mediates this matter of education to the children it 
calls its (Own. It is therefore also an essential matter 
to our Lutheran Church. 

But this education which we would call broadly 
Christian, or more specifically Luthieran, must, in order 
to be comprehensive, follow a definite and consistent 
rplan^ purpose and policy. It can not content itself with 
striving to control only particular periods in the life 
of her children, but must follow them from start to finish, 
in the endeavor to train them harmoniously and con- 
sistently with the viewpoints of the church. 
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Just as modem education is to an extent fortuitous 
and does not approach its ends under one consistent 
aim, just so this danger -also confronts the Church in 
her efforts to control the education ot.her children. 
If time allowed, it could be shown that it is not. .abso- 
lutely necessary for the church to conduct a complete 
system running from the kindergarten ». through the 
university; but that the church must ^lake the avail- 
able agencies fit into his complete plan of harmonious 
development. 

It is at this point that the futility if not the im- 
possibility of the end demanded in our subject arises 
and prevents us from outlining a plaji which could be 
called workable. To control the entire education of 
all our children would be impossible, not only for finan- 
cial reasons, but for many others as well in this great 
and extensive land of ours. In fact, it would not even 
be desirable but should be condemned in the interests 
of true patriotism. And even the second .suggestion 
of making available advantages serve the general pur- 
pose, is likely to fail in the diversity of our n^-tional and 
religious, yea even Lutheran viewpoints. 

There are, however, some external and internal 
aspects of the question which deserve closer examina- 
tion. 

Among the purely external aspects of the question 
there are first, those that might be termed geographical. 
Several papers read at this conference have referred to 
the question of the distribution of our institutions and 
the question was raised, whether they were distributed 
in such a way as best to serve the interests of all sections. 
The subject was assigned to the writer too late to ascer- 
tain by questionnaire the true status of this and the fol- 
lowing questions; but the general impression, is that at 
present not all sections of our church are equally well 
served. How to remedy this state of affairs in view of 
the historical development of the Lutheran Church in 
this country, is one of the questions that must be still 
further investigated. 
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Suppose then that this deinand were to be met by 
a cpnjplete re^istricting of our Lutheran communities, 
the ifur^hier question would arise, as to how some already ' 
existing institutions should eijiher be moved' to other 
places, or closed entirely and new ones founded. It is * 
needless to say that at this point serious misgivings 
arise as to the feasibility of our comprehensive scheme. 

Then would arise the question of support, for this , 
is the greatest practical problem, that has to be solved 
by all of our Lutheran institutions. Various solutions 
havte been proposed. Our historical form is that of 
synodical support. That is notoriously inadequate in 
most cases. .Several synodical bodies might theoretically 
co-operate in such support. Do all. our synods occupy 
territory in such sense contiguous' that- in any region 
two or more might unite in such cok/peratioti? This 
too isia question that can only be asked, but not answered. 
Of course private support can arid must be solicited, 
but caji even then the crossing of synodical liries be 
avoided? Can it be carried out? 

This raises the whoje question of relation, which 
assumes two phases. The one is the relation of an in- 
stitution, to one or more Lutheran bodies. I heed hardly 
enlarge upon this. The other relation is that of the 
strictly Lutheran institution to bodies and schools' 
either of other churches bf altogether secular. Any 
college president here caq enlarge upon the problems 
involved in this relation. 

To these aspects, which are in the main external, 
come the matters of policy and administration that 
might .more appropriately, be styled internal^ though 
in both, caees the distinction is not an absolute one. 

A question which constantly confronts our clfurch 
colleges is one pertaining to their aims and purposes. 
It is generally put by our people in the form, "Shall our 
colleges train men fpr the ministry alone?'' We woiild 
contend that their sphere is broader. We certainly 
need ineii for the ministry and our church colleges should' 
prepare such' me^ for their seminary work; but after 
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all, there are pther ehildren to be edueated. Our, laity 
too should receive such an education as makes them 
loyal and useful to their church. We divide this ques- 
tion then into the two points; of general education and 
female education. The latter head demands special 
treatment. Shall we have colleges merely for women, 
or co-^ducational ones? On thb point opinions are 
• very much divided. Again, to what end shall our women 
be educated? Shall it be for general training or par- 
ticular avocations? If they are trained for church work, 
can the church give them a field of labor or must their 
attainments lie fallow? 

Then again, to what extent should our schools be 
Lutheran? We are agreed there is no such thing as 
Lutheran mathematics or Lutheran classics and so p^, 
and y'et we are equally agreed that our schools must 
be true to the church which they represent. This 
again leads to the problem of teachers. Where shall all 
the teachers be secured, who in the various branches 
of a college curriculum are strictly loyal to the character 
of the Lutheran church? 

The question of standardization has also been raised 
at this Conference. Is it desirable that our schools 
maintain a common standard? If so, does that apply 
to all alike, elementary, secondary, professional? Per- 
sonally, I am not impressed with the aim. I fully agree 
with Wharton Pepper that the continuance of diversity 
is the strongest factor in the maintenance of unity. 
But our own confessions hold that in the Church there 
may be and is a diversity of forms, standards and in- 
stitutions and that for true unity we need only the 
purity of the Word and the right administration of the 
Sacraments. In this connection we need only be re- 
minded of Paul's parable of the various members of tt^ 
human body. 

Lastly, we may ask, in what lie the essentials of our 
teaching? It follows from what has been said that they 
should be first Christian, then, more specifically Luth- 
eran. We must also^ insist that in their secular sub- 
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stfince they embody the very best that can be given, 
for otherwise they ean not compel^ with other schools 
and commit an injustice to whose who attend. And 
then the events of latter years have impressed us with 
th^ fact that our schools must train their students in 
the highest ideals of citizenship. After all, not only 
Lutheran schools, but most schools of our country have 
been lacking in this particular form of training which 
is so essential to tri^ patriotism and so necessary if our 
American institutions and ideals are to be upheld. 
Above all, they should train their students in those 
aspirations of true service, which exerts itself for the 
Master most f UUy in the menial ministrations to His 
humblest brethren. 
« But enough-^here too ■ 

"I do ^p| ask 

To view the (Ust^nt scene.. One step enough for me." 

Rev. Theodore Benze, D. D., 
Professor in the LiUheran Theological Seminary, 
Ml Airy, Philaddphia, Pa, 
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"' Cha1>ter VIII 

/a LUTHERAN UNIVERSITY 

DURING the last few years at various times and 
divers occasions, the question of the possibility 
and advisability of establishing a Lutheran 
University in the United States was mooted. At the 
Lutheran Educational Conference held in Chicago in 
January, I9I9, the question was incidentally discussed,, 
which discussion resulted in a unanimous resolution 
of the assembled educators to pray earnestly for the 
consmnmation of such an undeHaking. 

I realize that a proposition of this nature will seem to 
many nothing less than visionary. To others, as they 
ponder it, it becomes chimerical. However, when a 
plan such as a proposed Lutheran University, in the 
larger sense of. the term, can enlist the interest of educa- 
tors and friends of the church; when it can enter into 
their imagination so vividly that they deem it an under- 
taking for the ultimate success of which fervent prayer 
to Almighty God seems fitting, it is not too early or out 
of place to attempt to visualize, even in a vague manner, 
what seems to some to be a desirable thing. 

In the case of a Lutheran University, as in so many 
other projects, I fully realize that it cannot be bom to 
see the actual light of day without the attendant travail. 
In the interest of future generations who may enjoy the 
benefits and advantages of a Lutheran University in the 
United States it may not be useless to discuss the pro- 
posed university at this early date. It would be decided- 
ly interesting to our grandchildren to learn that their 
forbears did not consider a Lutheran University in 
America an impossibility. To stimulate interest and 
discussion, invite objections, and remove prejudices, 
may the following suggestions serve. 

I. Why a Lutheran University in the United States? 
Answer: Because there is no such university in exis- 
tence today. It would certainly be idle to meet the 
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issue by contendingMthat them/ijieed be no such univer-^ 
sity. That may be the decision of some, perhaps a^ 
large majority at 'this hour, but it would nqt^, satisfy 
the minds of tho$e who Uke to dream of such ^» project . 
and who are frank in expressing a hope that it may come 
to pass. One thing is certain, the Lutheran church in 
the United States, being the third largest Protestant . 
body, should be represented in the field of education 
from the bottom to the top. It is through efforts along 
educational lines that> a body becomes influential, 
trains its constituency for places in the life of the nation, 
and thup keeps a position in the affairs of the pepple to 
which by virtue of its strength an4 numbers it is: jjustly . 
entitled. To every loyal member of the LuiherprPj, 
Church it must be a matter of grayp concern to observe 
that, broadly speaking, as men and women grow into 
positions of prominence and influence, for some reason 
or other, they abandon or lose their Lutheran conscious^ 
ness. If this is true, simply to deplpre it is a poor refuge. 
Better, indeed, to take counsel as* to what can be done 
to prevent or forestall the tendency. , Pr^,ctically 
every prominent church body supports one or more 
real universities. To contend that the^ universities , 
do not serve to perpetuate an4/i to deepen conscious" 
understanding of and loyalty to thjeJiprinciples of the 
churches who founded them, is begging the question. 
I believe that they serve this purppse more generally j. 
than may be actually admitted or contended. A Uni- , 
versity established and maintained by the Lutheran 
Church of America should and must carry this influencjft 
with it. A consjeryative estimate of Lutheran studenits 
attending the universities of the land is for the current 
year 10,000. These young people pursuing advanced 
work in their preparation for life's duties are very much, 
and, I am sorry to say, very thoroughly separated from , 
the benign influence of their mother-church. The great 
danger which confronts them may not be so much the 
danger of drawing them closer to other churches as the 
danger of estranging them entirely from the Christian 
Church in general. In many of the courses o^ered in a 
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university curriculum Opportunity presents itselt^ot'^is 
seized to sow the seed of doiibt into the minds of recep- 
tive youth and to instill notiotis, theories, philosophies 
which negate the simple Bible truths which the Lutheran 
Church prides itself to hold fast to, and has attempted 
in the younger years to instill deeply into the minds and 
hearts of its children. What a field is offered in Philoso- 
phy, Psychology, Biology, aiid Wiidi^Bd sciences to cause 
young minds to waver, then to feel ashamed of, and 
finally to repudiate what Bible believers hold precious. 
Again, what boots it to deplore this texidency or to ex- 
pose these dangers unless we offer opportunities e<iually 
as good to pursue advanced learning under spiriftual 
healthy conditions? Let some one suggest an efficient 
antidote against this commonly recognized poison which 
is slowly but steadily killing child-like faith in the re- 
vealed Word of God! ' To preserve and to propagate 
Lutheran consciousness, loyalty to the principles of the 
Lutheran Church, a philosophy true to the revealed 
Word 6f God, a science not in open conflict with, or 
eveii in declared enmity to Scriptural revelations — a 
Lutheran University would serve as an agent which 
should not be lightly dismissed. 

II. How can a Lutheran University be called into 
being and eflfectually maintained? Ah, there's the rub. 
In the planning of anything large and new one enters 
upon a hitherto untrodden field of endeavor. The 
difficulties that immediately present themselves, the 
obstacles which loom large on the near and distant 
horizon seem to mock at the very boldness or fool- 
hardiness of the attempt. To give way to discourage- 
ment in the face of such conditions is to admit defeat 
before giving battle. Such an attitude is in itself not 
worthy of minds and hearts filled with zeal for a just 
cause fraught with manifold and far-reaching blessings. 
Let me point out a few of these propositions which 
immediately engage our attention when planning a 
Lutheran UniversKy in America and which on first 
sight render the undertaking almost forbidding. 

1. A Lutheran University in America could not be 
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founded and maintained unless it be fully endowed 
from the very beginning. Its maintenance would not 
dare to be dependent upon offerings or collections taken 
in the different congregations. Its source of life must 
be assured; the sinews of its strength must be firm and 
lasting. It could not be launched into being in a limping 
form. Its plan and scope mvtst needs be fairly, complete 
at its very inception and the funds to carry out the plan 
must be available or in sight. The torn and divided 
condition of the Lutheran Church in America forbids 
the thought that such a university could or would be 
supported by a periodical budget to be raised and met 
pro rata by the different Synods or individual congre- 
gations. Its life and existence must be assured by 
ample funds set apart particularly for its building and 
maintenance. • . 

2. A Lutheran University in America must be 
broad enough in its conception and its administration 
and government to enlist the interest and meet the 
reasonable demands of all confessionally Lutheran 
Synods. It could not be the particular pet of one or 
another synodical body. It would have to represent and 
satisfy the fundamental principles on which the Luther- 
an Church is founded and with the adherence to wl^ich 
principles the Lutheran Church stands or ialls. 

3. Therefore such a university must, by charter, 
provide for confessionally Lutheran teaching and atti- 
tude throughout. 

4. A Lutheran University must needs offer complete 
and approved courses in all colleges conmionly embraced 
in a university scheme. This would include a College 
of Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, Theology, Engi- 
neering, Education, and perhaps a few others. 

5. The faculty must be composed of men and w.omen 
confessionally Lutheran and in good standing in the 
church. 

6. The Board of Trustees in charge of such a univer- 
sity should be composed of representatives of each 
Lutheran body. The University must stand for the 
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Lutheran Church in America in general, not for one or 
another body in particular. , . ./ m 

7w This Board of Trustees should be oeinposed of 
tworthirds layi and on6 third clerical representatives. 

8. Whb'coiild initiate a morement for such a uni- 
versity? Certain it is that no single Lutheran body 
would be in a position to do so, or even if it were, the 
university should be' ^ child 6f the Lutheran Church at 
large in order to fulfiU'^its position, and to serve accep- 
tably all interests for which it would be founded. Would 
it be iittpossible for a feitigle individual or perhaps a 
group of individuals to ^cal'l a Lutheran University into 
life andHo provide it ^vitb^^henec^sary funds to assure 
its maintenance? In other denominations this has been 
done. Could the National Lutheran Council, as repre- 
senting 'the greater portion of the Lutheran Church 
in America foster such a movement? : li.i 

Another possibility might be that a Lutheran Uni- 
versity could grow out of or be developed from fLn al- 
ready existing Lutheran College. This thought does hot 
commend itself particularly because of the ever-present 
probability that if that were the case the university 
would offer at least for a time a local or a rather limited 
interest. It would have to be expected iMki uhdfer siich 
a plan the opposition or rather lack of hearty coopera- 
tion on the part of other bodies would become apt)krent. 

Ill; Where should a Lutheran University in America 
be located? To any careful observer of the spirit of the * 
Lutheran Church in our country it will become appar- 
ent that despite assertions to the contrary the East is 
yet East and the West is West. I am frank to say that from 
all impressions received and observations made I fear * 
that the Lutheran Church in the leastem part of the ' 
land does not fully appreciate the Lutheran Church of 
the West. Conscious of a much longer activity, a 
splendid and noble history of pioneer work, obstacles! f" 
overcome, and inner, development perfected, it would 
seem^ito me that j age and experience is not ready to 
recognize thB full meanipgof youth and strength. It is.. 
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idle to attempt to cover or explain aWay the fact that 
the East is loathe to recognize the Wc^t on equal terms of 
power, strength, influence, and importance. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a Lutheran University 
which shall stand f 6r and serve the entire ' Lutheran 
Church of the land should not be located too far east 
or too far west. The East will not gb very'fd.^ west to 
atten!d' school, and the West has good reason to look 
with satisfaction upon the development of its own 
educational plants so that the thought is more and 
more banished that to receive worth while education it 
is necessary to go east. 

I conclude, therefore, that the proposed Lutheran 
University should not be east of the Alleghanies nor 
west of the Mississippi. Pri^blem: Find a suitable place 
between these limits. ' 

Possibly the name with which to conjure in the 
minds of many would be Chicago. For various reasons, 
however, I would feel that the choice of Chicago would 
not be wise. The large schools with unlimited equip- 
ment in and near the City should weigh heavily. Again 
considering the desideratum, that the University should, 
if possible, avoid the appearance of serving any particu- 
lar Synod in a special sense, or any particular section 
of the Lutheran Church, as I study the map from north 
to south, and from east to west, paying attention to 
accessibility, central location, external advantages, 
railroad facilities, etc., my pencil rests on Indianapolis! 

Yes, in spite of the laughter that such a suggestion will 
undoubtedly provoke, in spite of the objection that 
Indianapolis is no particular Lutheran stronghold, 
that the immediate environment, that is, central Indiana, 
is also no Lutheran settlement, Indianapolis deserves 
consideration. I said in spite of these seeming draw- 
backs, I am almost ready to say, because of these con- 
ditions, Indianapolis deserves consideration. 

IV. When shall a Lutheran University in America 
be precipitated out of the airy fancy of a dreamer? 
It is always unwise to set a date or point to a time, 
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either definite or general, at which a movement of wide 
scope shall become a reality or when plans and dreams 
shall crystallize. "Circumstances and opportunity have 
much to do with solving this question. Mindful of the 
prayers solicited by that resolution of the Lutheran 
Educational Conference for the materialization of a 
Lutheran University in America I am wilUing to place it 
in the Lord's hands and say, "In God's good time." 
Perhaps on some iuture day, when the fire of scorn 
and the flame of ridicule which will doubtless be pro- 
yoked by the above suggestions shall have burned out 
and nothing of the whole scheme seems to be left except 
a heap of ashes, a Phenix will arise from these very 
ashes, spread its wings, take flight, and sweep over the 
country, lengthening the shadow of a Lutheran Uni- 
versity, strong in influence, large in conception, exalted 
in its purpose, firm on its foundation, reaching out to 
the children of Lutherandom and gathering them to 
its bosom to drink in the truth, all truth, every kind of 
truth, but only truth. 

Rev. Otto Mees, D. D., 
of Capital University. 
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'LUTHERAN COLLEGES FOR LUTHERAN WOM- 

' , .^- EN 

WE ARE told that there are three kinds of lies — 
white lies, black lies and statistics. Even at 
the risk of laying this paper open to such an 
implication I have chosen the statistical side of the 
subject as the basis for a brief discussion. From the 
various rather inadequate sources of information includ- 
ing the Lutheran Church Year Book one finds in the 
different branches of our church 44 institutions doing 
college wo A, either completely or in part. Of these 
44' colleges 22 admit women and of the 22 colleges 10 
are connected with the United Lutheran Church. To 
the same part of the church belong the three colleges con- 
ducted exclusively for women — aU of them in the South. 
The fact that 25 Lutheran colleges are open to the girls 
of our church is, however, ♦ indicative only an a small 
degree of the real situation in regard to attendance. 
In the group of 10 colleges in the United Lutheran Church 
there are enrolled 502 women doing at least some college 
work. Ih the group of 3 colleges for women alone there 
are 143 registered in the collegiate department. In 
both of these groups, furthermore, only a certain propor- 
tion of the students are Lutheran. For' example the 
percentage of Lutherans in the 3 colleges for women is. 
only 57 which would mes(n that only 82 Lutheran girls 
are receiving their education thru those channels. The 
percentage rises to an average of 61 when these three 
colleges are considered in' connection with the other 10 
admitting women. Out of a registration of 645 women 
in these 13 colleges connected with the United Lutheran 
Church there are only 393 Lutheran women and more 
than 300 of them are in co-educational colleges. In the 
other group of 12 co-educational colleges, almost ex- 
clusively Scandinavian, I had no accurate way of deter- 
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mining either the exact number of women students or 
the number of Lutherans. The proportion for several 
reasons would be I should think much larger. Putting 
it at 85% there would be about 600 Lutheran women 
in attendance at these 12 institutions. If this latter 
figure approximates the truth, only a thousand Lutheran 
girls in the United States attend Lutheran colleges. 
This number becomes the more amazing when one knows 
that in 20 universities in 1918 there were registered as 
Lutherans 1894 women students. How many more 
thousands there are in the hundreds of other colleges and 
universities we hope to know by the en^ of this present 
academic year. What then are some of the ipaplica- 
tiohs of the fact that so few Lutheran girls are receiving 
their education in Lutheran colleges. First of all that 
parents have less and less to do with choosing a college 
for their daughters; and second, that pastors have next 
to nothing to say in the choice. Most girls upon enter- 
ing high school have a fairly definite idea about going to 
college; in fact they have to decide rather promptly 
in order to get the proper preparatory course. From the 
moment the college desire or the college purpose is ex- 
pressed, a girl begins to gather a fund of information 
concerning the ratings and relative merits of various 
institutions from Bryn Mawr to Leland Stanford, from 
McGill University to Tulane University. She gets first 
hand information from her friends who have preceded 
her to college. She hears her classmates laud the colleges 
of their choice. Above all she has the constant advice, 
good or bad, of her high school teachers. Little or noth- 
ing does she hear about church colleges. 

And the points considered in the discussions that may 
cover several years are not hard to find. Most college 
girls plan, upon receiving their degrees, to becpme self 
supporting. There enters, therefore,, the question as to 
the possible courses oflfef^d at a given institution. Fewer 
ai^d fewer girls are wilUng when through college to be 
forced to teach because there is nothing else they can do. 
More and more girls are looking for colleges where at 
least the last two years give a training that has a dis- 
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tinct vocational or professional bent beyond that of 
pedagogy; for example, library or secretarial work 
(Western Reserve and Rockford); physical culture or 
theoretical music; dietetics or bacteriology. 

The scholastic rating of an institution is considered 
too by a prospective student. Sometimes this considera- 
tion is motivated purely by the value a degree from a 
certain college may have in opening up the first lucra- 
tive position. Again this consideration may come about 
through an honest desire to have none but the best 
educational advantages. However unjust and arbitrary- 
may have been the federal and state attempts at classi- 
fying colleges, we must admit that such classifications 
need to be made by some disinterested expert in the 
cause of honest education. And we must face the fact too 
that attending a church college is no sufficient compensation 
for attending an inadequate college. The Mark Hop- 
kins and log story has been told so often that we were 
almost led to believe that every log college, so to speak, 
has its Mark Hopkins — an inference far from the truth. 

Besides these classifications of institutions by educa- 
tional specialists or by requirements of state law, there 
are the various voluntary and self-determining associa- 
tions of colleges in states and sections of the country 
to exert influence upon a student in her choice of a 
college. In the case of a woman there are, moreover, 
two other agencies which wield tremendous pressure. 
In the south it is the organization known as the South- 
ern Association of College Women. In the north it is 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. Not to be 
eligible upon graduation for these associations may mean 
Uttle to a girl while in college, but it means much to her 
in later years if she follows a profession and it may 
mean much in advice which she gives to prospective 
students. 

Another point for consideration in the choice of an 
alma mater connects itself with the type of college. The 
Lutheran Church, possibly thru policy, certainly thru 
practise, has committed itself strongly to co-education. 
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In the United Lutheran Church there are only two 
colleges of wide influence which do not at least admit 
women. Without any attempt to consider the ques- 
tion of co-education as such, let us see what a girl who 
, chooses < a co-educational college has the right to expect. 
First of all she rightly assumes that she will have the 
same scholastic opportunities, the same lectures, 
class room and laboratory work as the men, in the 
courses in which she meets men. Besides the purely 
mental development she knows as she once did not that 
she needs and wants physical training so well planned 
and given that it becomes corrective as well as develop- 
ing. Has she a right to expect that in this college 
rWhere she goes to prepare herself for future usefulness, 
she will have a place as an individual in class meetings, 
literary societies, and similar democratic organizations 
so that she may develop initiative and possible leader- 
ship? May she demand good dormitory conditions? 
May she require a well-directed rational social life? 
Ought she to hope for close contact with women in the 
faculty — ^above all a Dean of Women — who in intelli- 
gence, personality and spirituality embody and visual- 
ize some of her youthful, ideals? Ought she to look for a 
Christian organization in addition to the Church and 
the Sunday School in which she can practise responsi- 
ble leadership as well as strength in her spiritual nature. 

Suppose that in all the points so far mentioned a 
Lutheran girl should find what she wants in a Lutheran 
college. She might have these same advantages, too, 
in scores of other colleges. The query forces itself upon 
us:-^Does the Lutheran College have a distinctive 
contribution to make to the Lutheran woman, or is the 
Lutheran college for her solely and distinctly an accom- 
modation? The Lutheran college educates men for the 
ministry and it educates splendid wives for these same 
ministers and missionaries. But how many women 
candidates for the foreign fields are there today in our 
colleges? Where are being educated the future teachers 
of our own schools? Why are not more of the teachers 
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on Lutheran faculties Lutheran women? And to contin- 
ue this series of practical questions, which are more 
easily asked than answered, does the church college 
give the girl a wider knowledge and a consequent deeper 
love for her church? This Fall there was forwarded to 
my desk by a Lutheran woman a letter written to her by 
a Y. W. C. *A. secretary. In it the secretary at great 
length explained that in her travels she had visited a 
Lutheran college in which the girls had some money for 
missions but they did not know to whom to forward the 
contribution. 

Then to pass on to the spiritual development of the 
Lutheran girl at the Lutheran college. She has the best 
advantages of normal Sunday School and congrega- 
tional life we hope. Is she shown too how to benefit by 
the Y. W. C. A. organization, the summer student 
conferences, the great gatherings such as has just been 
held in Des Moines? And is she taught to distinguish 
between the dross and the gold in these inspirational 
movements? Furthermore has she as a Lutheran student 
something distinctive to add to these movements in 
practise and in faith? She needs the fire and the en- 
thusiasm that she can gain in contact with fellow Chris- 
tian students and great student leaders and through 
that contact she is sometimes aroused to constructive 
Christian action. 

And here arises the conviction that the college can 
help guide women into a larger field of work in ou^ church. 
Can there not be evolved courses that will equip a girl 
for the Christian service she so often craves? By creat- 
ing a supply of such well equipped women the colleges 
would help create the demand for them in our church. 
Then we might hear less frequently from some of our 
most earnest college girls sentiments of this nature: 
"I want to work among children; would prefer the work 
to be under the direction of the Church.'' "I would 
offer my services to the Church if there were some place 
open." '*I have not considered the claims of the Church 
for so far as I know there has been no opening for social 
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service work." The altruistic impulse, the social service 
jideal, can be raised to the Christian service plane of 
thought ,,|^nd action. , Many women of power will not 
become missionaries, deaQpnes^, or teachers.. There 
are increasing opportunities for Christian women in 
institutional and congregational work of all other de- 
nominations. The short cut training does not suflSce. 
Salaried leaders and organizers in parish work, especially 
in city parishes, would be a definite assistance to the 
advance, of the Kingdom by our Lutheran Church. 
Right now there are several city pastors asking for 
college women who can act as their assistants in work 
among young people and in training the teachers of the 
Bible School. Cannot the Lutheran college help make 
it possible for a larger number of Lutheran -women to 
place their abilities and talents as a gift to their God 
on the altars of their own church? 

Mary E. Markley, 
Women* s Students Secretary j Board of Education j The 
United Lutheran Church in America, 

■i Av^i 
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Chapter X 

THE LUTHERAN BIBLE SCHOOL 

The Place 

THE geographic location of a Lutheran Bible Scihool 
IS of supreme importance. For the nature and the 
scope of the work is such that the location of a 
Bible School would work for a large measure of success 
or eventual failure. Among those who have carefully 
studied the progress of American Bible School work, 
there is to be found a unanimity of opinion that a Bible 
School should locate in a large city — ^the larger the better. 

The small town offers too many disadvantages to be 
even considered for a school of this kind. Such a^ town 
is not alone small in size, but it is small in Opportunity. 
The field is limited both as to practical work and as 
regards research work. Then, too, there is lacking a 
real living contact with world conditions, religious, 
political, educational, social and moral. Sharp extremes 
are iiot met. The labor unrest is passed by unnoticed^ 
and the niarked greed of a growing capitalistic class is 
only read about. 

The greater the city, both iii population and resources 
the larger will be the variety of all of the problems 
which are crowding in upon humanity for solution. 
And 9^,^these problems affect the religious life of the 
indivtclual, the community, the nation, in the same 
degree the, Bible student is vitally interested in the 
right solutions. But he is not alone interested in results. 
He is interested in the development that. leads to a 
happy result. "[[ 

I need not here mention the very special advantages 
in slum and city mission work; the large library facilities; 
the art institutes and museums; the great speakers;^ 
political and religious; other educational institutions 
offering special courses; the many opportunities offered 
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to lovers of music; the many churches desiring effijient 
Bible teachers. 

Paul saw the advantages of coming in contact with 
the throngs in the large commercial centers and he had 
learned his lesson from Christ. 

Purpose 

Why a Bible School? 

The inmiediate reason for having such an institution 
finds its answer in the long-felt need of thorough, method- 
ical and consecrated Bible Study. Emphasis in the past 
has been too often laid upon the catechism to the neglect 
of the Bible, rather than a promotion out from the 
catechism into thorough Bible Study. Church History 
and Bible History have been stressed and ofttimes we 
have been led to believe the former has been so much 
in the foreground that the real thorough Bible knowledge 
has had to give up its place of prominence. 

Hundreds of the brightest and best of Lutheran 
Young People have heard about their church being the 
"Church of the open Bible," but they have had to seek 
non-Lutheran schools to have the Bible opened in a 
delightful, fascinating manner, according to the best 
of modern methods. The exclusiveness of Bible Study 
has been noted by our laity, for we have not had a 
school that could offer them special courses of study 
which would prepare them for Church w^rk in a short 
period of time, and after that preparation procure them 
positions in our Church. 

Of course, there are those who side-step the question, 
but the time has come when schools for the laity must 
be started that will be different from our academies and 
our colleges. Short courses in Bible Study and the 
practical work in our congregations should be given in 
centers where the greatest numbers could be reached. 
One important phase of all Bible School work is the fact 
that the Bible is the text book. And because of this, 
the subject of Missions stands high in importance as 
one of the major subjects. 

The need is felt by the ministry as well as the laity. 
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Every minister.should be an expert in his intimate knowl- 
edge of the EngUsh Bible. Many have read learned 
men's disputations concerning certain doctrines in the 
Bible — ^but when it comes to outlining the Books of 
the Bible and on a moment's notice quoting exactly the 
place where a verse is found and giving the verse word 
for word as it is, without change, these Bible students 
are not in the majority. 

There is too much looseness when it cqmes to the use 
of the Word itself. And we should remember when we 
quote from the Word it is the same as re^dering a deci- 
sion in court, when the authorities of Law quote Black- 
stone or previous ruUngs, every word counts. No one 
should quote haphazardly. But for a Christian worker 
without time for a reference to the Bible to be able to 
quote Scripture effectively, he must have had at some 
time a thorough Bible course. 

In the Lutheran Church in America we have the 
handicap of having men in the ministry who are not well 
versed in the EngUsh language, to say nothing of the 
Umitations they necessarily experience when it comes to 
using the EngUsh Bible effectively. 

Lutherans are frequently the Reformed Bible Schools 
of the country. The laity are leaving the Lutheran 
Church in droves and are dedicating their lives in Mission 
Fields not connected with our Church. The ministry 
in surprising numbers are taking correspondence courses 
from the Reformed Bible Schook. 

What effect this will have upon the future Lutheran 
Church remains to be seen. Is there a nec^d? 

The Position 
By position we mean the relationship between the 
Lutheran Bible School over and against our academies, 
normal schools, . colleges and seminaries. By a careful 
examination of the courses of the above named schools, 
the requirements for entrance, the number of hours 
reUgion is taught in the academies, normal schools and 
colleges, we inmiediately see that the courses offered by 
a Bible School are in a class by themselves. 
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But the question may be raised, cannot our schools 
add to their present courses and fill the need above 
expressed? In the first place the schools in question do 
not have the locations which we feel such an institution 
should have. There has been a great deal of running 
away from important centers in the past. Schools were 
put in small out of the way villages — and in many in- 
stances some little distance from the village itself. 

In the second place, these schools have the backing 
of some small portion of one Synod. 

In the third place, they do not have the faculty with 
the special training required for the variety of Bible 
courses that should be given if a school shall gain recog- 
nition in wide circles. 

A Lutheran Bible School should be in a position to 
accept all applicants as far as previous learning is con- 
cerned. And that will, of course, put the school as far 
as scholastic standing is concerned, in a special class by 
itself. Advanced courses could be added when the 
faculty was large enough and the demand required such 
courses. 

The question of credits in such a school being accept- 
able at one of our other schools would depend on the 
previous training of the student and on a future agree- 
ment between the Bible School and our other church 
schools when the definite well-formed policy of the 
Bible School stood outlined in the clear. For today 
there are hazy notions abroad of what a Lutheran 
Bible School really is. And no adequate answer can be 
given friend or critic outside of an actual working exper- 
iment. 

The Plan 

The present plan of such a school can best be seen by 
observing a school that is now in its third year — The 
Chicago Lutheran Bible School. This School started as 
an evening school in the quadricentennial year. Three 
hundred and forty-five students were enrolled. Empha- 
sis was laid on Teacher Training subjects and intensive 
Bible Study. The second year saw the day department 
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added and during the Summer the Bible Conference 
at Long Lake, Illinois. 

' We are now in pur third year and we are still appeal- 
ing primarily to thp Sunday School Teacher and Chris- 
tian worker in Chicago. Our largest classes come from 
the city itself, and the results of our work are to be 
found in th^ congregations in Chicago. We do have a 
few student^ who ^ome from a distance to attend the 
day school, but we have not had, heretofore, the equip- 
ment nor tl\e builc^ings to care for a large number. A 
great deal ot money is required for educational work in 
our day, anc} we have not had the strong financial back- 
ing of an Association. We have depended solely 
upon prayer for our needs from time to time. 

At present we have an inter-synodical Board made 
up of men from the Norwegian Synod, the Augustana 
Synod and the United Danish Synod. 

The Bible School, in order that it might be a success, 
must have a large field from which to draw its students. 
The reason for this lies in the very nature of the courses 
offered and in the school's peculiar position of not being 
able to guarantee to its graduates big paying positions. 
Not only must such a school have a large field from which 
to draw its students, but it must also have an ever- 
widening field from which to draw its financial aid. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars will be required if 
such a school is to do its work properly. No crippled, 
consumptive affair will meet the competition offered by 
Reformed Schools. It must be a lig thing or nothing. 

The night school gives credits for work done and the 
day school has a one year course leading to a Bible 
Certificate and a two years' course leading to a Bible 
Teachers' Diploma. 

The students to be reached are all Christian workers 
desiring Bible courses and practical work in the church. 
One of the problems that will arise out from a comple* 
tion of all of the courses will be the placing of the young 
men and women in definite, active Church work at 
home and abroad. 
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In a Lutheran Bible School there will b6 three de- 
partments: a day school; a night school; and a Corres- 
poudence^ school. 

The Bulletin on the next page gives an idea of how the 
Chicago Lutheran Bible School is at present meeting 
the needs. , With God's continued blessing upooi the 
teaching of Jtis Word, we cannot but look boldly into 
he future and feel that also the iiiter-Synodical Lutheran 
Bible School will be firmly established so that it will 
fill a place in our school systems and be a ^blessing to 
our American Lutheran Church. 
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Chicago Lutheran Bible School 

(THIRD YEAR, 1919-20) 

"Search the Scriptures/*— John 5:39 

Fall Term (12 weeks) Commences Tuesday, Sept. 23 

AT 

ST. PAUL'S ENGUSH LUTHERAN CHURCH 

Hindi St. awl Washtenaw At*. . 

Day School 





TUBS. 


WED. 


THURS. 


FRI. 


SAT. 


f A. M. 


Rev. A. For- 


Churek 

Rev. 8. Ja. 


ThaOhpan 
BiUa 

Rev.E. 


Sunday 
Se£S i^d. 
minUtraUon 

Rev. Joahua 
Oden 


BiUa 

Rev. M.l:. 
Fretheim 


10 A.M. 


' BiU* 
Hi«kory 

Rev. H. J. 
Holmwi 


O. T.— B«Dk 
StudlM 
Rev. C. H. 
Ojebeth 


Miaaion 
Studiaa 
Rev. T. J. 
Alveatad 


N.T.— Luka 
Rev.O. 

B.D. 


SouLWinnlnc 

Prof. G. H. 

Ge^berdinc 

D.D. 


11A.M. 


N. T.—Luke 

Rev.O. 

B. D. 


N. T.— 
Corinthiana 

Rev.^ Joahua 
Odea 


N.T.— Luka 

Rev.O. 

B. D. 


Miaafon 
Lacturaa 


^- ^Sir- 
Rev. E.K. 
Johnaoa 


12 A.M. 


Chapel 


Chapel 


Chapel 


Chapel 


Chapel 



Night School 



(Befimiiiif MMiday, Sc^. 29th) 

Northwest Sld« — ^"Irving Park Lutheran," Belleplaine and Harding Aves.; 

Monday, 7:45 P: M. Sunday School Lessons by Revs. S. L. TaTlackson. 

Joshua Oden and Philip Andre(ra, D.D. 

Gospel Study: Rev. O. Ingvoldstad, B.D. 
Soutb Sftd« — ^"Ebeneser Lutheran/' Tlst and Aberdeen Sts.: Vfmdnmmdmy, 

7:45 P. M. Sunday School Lessons by Revs. J. A. M. Hinderlie, and 

O. J. Mundahl. 

Gospel Study: Rev. O. Ingvoldstad. B,D. 
W«at 



-"St. Paul's Eng. Lutheran" — ^Saturday. 

5:00 P. M.— Teaoher Training Class, ReV. S. P. Long, t>.D. 

6:45 P. M. — ^Luncheon served. 

6:30 P. M.— "Perple^fing Problems," Prof. J. Stump, D.D. 

7:15 P. M.— Gospel Singing. 

7:30 P. M.— Gospel Study, Rev. O. Ingvoldstad, B.D. 



REV. 0. INGVOLDSTAD, Dean, 

1406 N. WMhtenaw Atc. Tel. ArmiUfe 4210 
CHICAGO LUTHERAN BIBLE SCHOOL 
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. Chapter XI 

The Present Religious School Situation op Ger- 
many . , M. ■ 

ALL religious problems of Europe are actual at 
present and it is with the greatest interest that we 
church people of United States follow their de- 
velopment. We understand that the Religious School 
Problem can b6 solved only in connection with the solu- 
tion of the Church Problem, itself. It is true that the 
Religious School, particularly the University exercises 
great influence upon the Church, but it is no^e the less 
true tbat in a iree church, such as Germany now has, 
the Church must furnish the school which i^ to educatp 
its children, its youth, its ministerial candidates, its 
teachers and its theologians. Astl^ Church is, so is- 
the school apt to be. But next; trf importance to the 
Church problem is that of the school and the schools, 
which connect with the Church. Thus a few words this 
time on the School Problem of Germany. 

So far the public schools of Germany were, ai least 
in form. Christian schools. Nominally this was the case 
everywhere, while in reality the Christian character of 
the school to a great extent depended upon the teachers, 
the school boards and the general situation in ,the par- 
ticular land or province where the school was pituated. 

In Lutheran communities the Lutheran Catechism 
was used as means of instruction, and this was the case 
also in most of the schools of the Unirte KirChe. It is 
not easy to tell what course now will be followed iiithfe' 
public schools of the country. , ^ 

The new order of things has not altogether divested 
the schools of their Christian and Lutheran character, 
but in the application of the principle of self-determin- 
ation it is left to the people to decide what the school 
shall be. 
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Two great factors here have to be considered: the 
attitude of the public and that of the teachers and the 
school boards. In Luth|e}j;ai;\ centers public fjeel^^^ ^^^ 
expression for ChristianVg.nd even c6nfessiona|.' instruc- 
tion has even after the -disestablishment jproved itself 
r^maykably strong. The attitude of the teachers who 
f or ^. long, time have been the bannerbearers of religious 
liberalism, is more radical, and state legislatures are apt 
to be considerably influenced by them, as they are 
united in teachers' unions which can bring concerted 
action to bear upon the itteinbers of the coiMJtituent 
bodies of the respective territories. It is^ probable that 
-dhurch «5fimitrol of religious instruction in the ptiblic 
school will be summarily refused in all the states, same as 
"is the case in America, where, however, no religious 
instruction is allowed. 

So there are many in Germany who favor the com- 
plete abolishing of religious instruction in the schools, 
holding that the schioolis no more the province of the 
Church than of other people who do not believe in the 
Chiirch. This view is held by a constantly growing 
iiumber of people and by the professional men in special. 

Others favor the supplanting of Christian instruc- 
tion in the school by *'moral instruction." But this 
would' probably result in a moral instruction not at all 
based by preference upon Christian doctrine. This 
view is held by such men as professors of history, of 
hisiory of religion, of sociology and the like. In regards 
90 different but with the common purpose of replacing 
Chrfetianity with some substitute of another kind, 
it can easily be seen how religious instruction would 
fate in the hands of most teachers, who otherwise would 
be in favor of retaining it for general educational rea- 
sons. Such instruction, while it may be religious in 
some sense, offers no guarantee for being Christian or 

Lutheran. 

/ ■ ■■ ■ , ■ 

The Church herself will therefore have to take up 
religious instruction as one of her main activities and 
first of all eixdeavor to crieate a special teaching force. 
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The establishment of seminaries for the training of 
Lutheran teachers is contemplated and has in part al- 
ready been started. Where pastors are not overburdened 
by parochial ciires, they themselves will teach religion 
in the Church' schools. In the larger cities this will per- 
haps be impossible as in them there is too much to attend 
to for the wide awake pastor, biit he' will look after the 
work and in part be his own school inspector. 

There is also an idea in the Lutheran Church of 
Germany to reestablish some of the offices of the early 
Christian Church, such as that of the Evangelists and 
•the male diaconate for the assistance of pastors and in 
school work. The Mission Housed and the Brueder- 
Anstalten may thus become of especial and new im- 
portance. 

Likewise the education of candidates for the minis- 
try will demand attention. In what manner and by 
what agencies will the pastors of evangelical Germany 
henceforth be trained? Will the theological faculties be 
continued at the large universities or will they be abol- 
ished? According to our supposition neither of these 
alternates will happen. There will be a reconstruction 
of the theological departments, but in no wise will the 
study of religion be discontinued. Such subjects as 
Hebrew and other Semitics classical and Hellenistic 
Greek together with that of the New Testament, Paleo- 
graphy, Religious contemporary History, the life of 
Christ, the special history of Apostolical times, the 
planting of the Church and the General Church History 
will always be studied at the universities in their respec- 
tive sections. Likewise General History of Religion 
the Sacred Books of the World, Missions and History 
of Missions, Sociology and Philanthropy, Mysticism 
and Prayer, Psychology of Religion and Philosophy of 
Religion. AH these subjects will be continued at the 
universities and may be studied there. For systematic 
and practical theology an arrangement similar to that 
which is used in Holland may be adopted, namely, that 
the larger Churches will b6 allowed to have professor- 
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ships of their own for those theological branches in 
Connection with the universities. It is doubtful, however, 
whether such an arrangement will prove satisfactory 
to the Lutheran Church of Germany. It would hardly 
do so 'in America and conditions here and there will 
feObn be very much alike. As we have our own Lutheran 
theological seminaries, so will the case probably be 
in Germany. The different churches will have to estab- 
lish their own theological seminaries and training schools. 
Oiily that in Germany there will not be the same call 
for separate seminaries in separate synods. No language 
difference will demand it and neither will different 
dcWJtrine's and usages of particular Lutheran bodies do 
so, art least not to the same degree as is the case among us 
iLutherans in America. Thus this matter will be easier 
of art^ngement in Germaiiy than here. The Lutheran 
Church of Germany will have its own theological insti- 
tutes of learning and foremost of them the theological 
seminaries but they will be larger than the American 
ones and only as many as the population of the different 
states will call for. Probably several states or churches 
in these states will go together in'the iestablishitient of 
their theological seminaries. However, it will take a 
great deal of money to establish and equip such schools 
and much care and circumspectedness so as to make 
them really useful and conformable to the needs and 
the confessional standing of the Church. That some 
differences will set in in this respect must be taken for 
granted, since the confessional status in the several 
Lutheran landeskirchen is already now apparent. 
That some Lutheran pastors and professors will avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered by the larger 
universities is also to be taken for granted, same as is 
the case in our own country. Whatever will happen 
let us hope that the development will be favorable to 
the gospel of Christ and the real usefulness of the Church 
as a preaching and teaching body among the people. 
To begin with there will be many difficulties to encoun- 
ter among which the financial will be the gravest, but 
'jyith the rehabilitation of the country at large all these 
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will be solved. We have a right to be hopeful as long as 
our fellow Christians are faithful to the word of God. 
My conviction is that the Lutherans of Germany are 
so no less than those of other countries. In the long run 
they are able to take ^are of themselves, though at pres- 
ent they will be in need of help an4 of encouragement. 
Let. us make them understand that we are with them 
in spirit and that they are not disowned by their breth- 
ren in the world. That is what they are looking for 
more than for financial help, much ad that may be needed. 

At present the situation of the Chrii^tian schools of 
Germany is unsettled and the issue is between tlie con- 
fessional and the non-confessional types. Lutherans 
will probably favor the non-religioUs school as soon ^ 
they are aware of the impossibility of establishing and 
keeping a real confessional public system pf education, 
and they will attend to the religious, needs among themr 
selves just as we do. No substitutes of quasi religious 
instruction will satisfy them, I am Sure. 

Rev. S. G. YouNGERT, Ph.D., 

Professor inAugustana Theological Seminary^ Member 
of Lutheran Commission to Europe. 



Huaustaua coiiegc Ubrafy 
Rock Island, Pno^-^. 
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Chapter XII 

MAINTAINING THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE IN 
COLLEGE DAYS 

R. BAUSLIN presented this subject in an ex- 
temporaneous address. He developed the sub- 
ject as follows. 

He defined what is meant by the ''Devotional" 
life in its more comprehensive aspects. In a more re- 
stricted sense it depends somewhat on the interpreta- 
tion of what is included in the ''means of Grace." 
Strictly speaking the word and the sacrameht constitute 
those means. These are the instrumentalities that con- 
vey Grace and assure of us its offer for our salvation. 
These faithfully used quicken the Christian Ufe in all 
of its aspects — its faith, its devotional expression and 
its practical expression. 

The history of education presupposes this particu- 
lar aspect ^f the Christian Ufe, as having a place in the 
Ufe of the college. The church has for one of its ends 
the cultivation of the devotional Ufe and the church 
has always been closely identified with the founding 
and fostering of institutions for higher education. AU 
the earUer efforts at education in aU of its aspects, were 
kept in close relation to the chiwch and reUgion. From 
the beginning of its history the church has influenced 
the measure, the motive, the method and the matter 
of education. The church, at an early day founded 
the "cathedral" and "Catechetical" schools. 

Later out of scholasticism sprang the great mediaeval 
universities. Before A. D. 1500 there were 64 uni- 
versities in Europe. There were 15 in France, as many 
in Germany, 6 in Spain, 3 in Scotland and 2 in England. 
Great schools at Paris, Salerno, Prague, Leipsic, Heidel- 
berg, Tuebingen, Copenhagen, Upsala, Aberdeen, Glas- 
gow, Oxford and Cambridge and all were founded by 
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the church and to foster religion. In all, one of the ends 
sought was a deepening of the religious life. 

In our own country all the earlier schools were 
founded also in the name of religion, and for the.mp^t 
part by Christian ministers. Harvard founded in 
1642, WiUiam and' Mary in 1692 and Yale in 1700, all 
of similar origin. The same is true of the older other 
institutions of the east, Princeton, Pennsylvania, 
Columbia, Brown, Dartmouth, Williams and Bowdoin 
and of the large and useful group of church colleges, 
founded by Christian peoples, not only as centers of 
mental discipline but of spiritual life and Christian 
devotion as well. 

The question is how is this particular aspect of 
Christian Uving to be maintained and constantly 
deepened in the life and activities of the college? I 
speak, not as a college teacher, but as one who has 
made close observation from years of contact with 
college students. There are certain factors of this de- 
votional life that are common and fundamental to 
Christian life, whether that life is to be lived outside 
of a college or inside. There are some essential features 
among people who are educated and among people 
who are uneducated among such as have made large 
attainments and others who are beginning to lay the 
foundation of later . attainments yet to be acquired. 
This Ufe must be quickened and maintained by in- 
struction. ReUgion is something more than outbursts 
of emotionalism or a ceaseless round of activities. 

All , people, students and other classes -need con- 
stantly to be called back to a right conception of relig- 
ion. They need to be made intelligently aware of what 
salvation, for example, really means. '*The natural 
man" said Schleiermacher, "is a bom Catholic." A 
definition by Rudolph Sohm confirms the judgment 
of Schleiermacher. Many people in harmony with this 
conception regard salvation as a human achievement 
rather than a divine bestowment. If real reUgion is 
to be maintained in all of its proper aspects, it must be 
balanced by means of correct instruction. College men 
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and women need this as much as any other class. It is 
necessary if the devotional life is to have any roots that 
strike deep, and if it is to have any promise of gro^h 
and endurance. In the judgment of the speaker. too 
much of this factor of instruction in college religious 
life is left in the hands of the students themselves. More 
of this instruction should be given by matured men 
and women who are qualified for the work of giying 
such instruction. 

At this point Dr. Bauslin enforced what had just 
been said by telling of a conversation with the late Dr. 
J. W. Richard at the meeting of the General Synod at 
Baltimore, Maryland, in 1903, in which. Dr. Richard 
had told him of instances of men who had subsequently 
become inen of distinction and wide usef lilneds . in. the 
church whose decision for the ministry had been reached 
under the influence of some sermons preached at Penn- 
sylvania college by the late Dr. F. W. Conrad. It was 
one of the results of a matured and able mind giving 
instruction and inspiration to young and immature 
minds. 

The preaching must be adapted to and acceptable 
to young minds. It should deal with the great themes 
and verities of the Christian religion and not with sub- 
jects of transient interest only. It is a work of wisdom 
that the great institutions of the land are accustomed 
to bring to their students at intervals the best preachers 
of the land. In the daily chapel exercises of the colleges 
a few well adapted spiritual reflections may do much 
to quicken the devotional life in college boys and ^ girls. 
By this means many have been won to Christ and io the 
ministry. The short chapel sermon has been a great 
means of blessing to a large number and been made 
the channel of blessing and quickened devotion to the 
highest and best things of which men are capable. The 
speaker told of sermons he had heard preached in an 
old college chapel when he was a student and which 
had left an abiding impression with those who heard. 

Students as other people, are capable of being deeply 
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interested in an instructive presentation of, such great 
themes as sin and. gra<;e, salvation ajid foxjgiveness, 
atonement and repentance. In such sul^jects they^must 
De*in9tructed if tbere^ is to be any pei'iiianent basis for 
their religious life and any constancy in its devotional 
expression. 

For the quickeniug of the devotional life in our schools 
we need a return to the , distinctively practical and de* 
votional aspects of Bible study and to. a reinstatement 
of some of the ^at devotional books in our reading. 
Puriug the past 30 or 40 years there has been a 
disproportionate amount of attention given to the 
distihctively (critical study of the scriptures. Jhis no 
doubt has led to the neglect of the study that is pursued 
for devotional purposes. This critical study of the 
Bible is necessary and legitimate, but must not be at 
the neglect of its devptional uses. Thija must however 
be further said that the divine life in man is not quick 
ened by' mere knowledge, even the best kind of knowl" 

The speaker told of a conversation held recently 
with a Christian physician who had been asked to ad- 
dress a jgroup of college students on certain forms of 
disease. The physician affirmed that what the young 
men needed was not knowledge so much as the i^estraints 
of religion. "Medical students/' said he, "are the worst 
of all sinners on that line, and they know. What they 
ne^d is not knowledge but the restraints of religion, 
in the last analysis they must learn to cast themselves 
back on the divine resources of grace and truth that 
make men wise iinto salvation. They must learn anew 
the significance of such declarations as these that "The 
gift of God is eternal life,'' and "By grace ye are saved" 
and "To as many as received Him to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God," 

Atmosphere has much to do with the cultivation 
of the devotional life in the poUege as elsewhere. If 
an atmosphere conducive to the devotional life is to 
be maintained in the college there mwX be 9ome re- 
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pression and some suppression. That form of life is 
not to be strengthened in an atmosphere of frivolity 
where life is made something of a meri^-go-round of 
pleasures of the world. Some years of 'i^astoral expferi- 
ence long ago taught the speaker that devotion to amuse- 
ments conmionly classified as being of the world and 
expressive of the worldly life, was not helpful tot, spiritu-: 
ality or religious activity. A college should be governed* 
much as a family. Students are immature and need 
religious coimsel and guidance not only but con^trol as 
well. Students should, as other people be under grace' 
not only but governed by laW.' The f devotional l5e is 
not fostered in advancing a card ..plbying atmosphere. 
Seriousness does not thrive under* the conditions created 
by the worldly life.':- If thei^'is to be any enduring de- 
votional life in the college there must 'be- some suppres- 
sion in this sphere of amusements. A sen^ of respohsi- 
bility for the use of life is not grown under the forbidding 
conditions of the world. u 

There is no escape from the atmosphere of >» school 
and that created by the personality of the teacher with 
whom the student comes in contact. 

The speaker spoke in gratitude of the late Dr. Sam-, 
uel ' Sprecker and other strong personal influences with 
which he came in cbntact when a student in college, and 
the permanency of their influence in his own life. 

This is the conclusion of the whole matter, the de-. 
votional life strengthens within students the best things 
of which they are capable. It should be conserved and 
continually strengthened if piety in the individual ia 
to be robust and the interests of the churcb , conserved.. 
Rev. David H. Baublin, D. D., LL. D., K H. D., 

( Dean of Hamma Divinity School, 
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Chapter XIII 
THE ''HONOR SYSTEM'' 

THE term "Honor System" is used to express the. 
idea of the formal reeognitioa and adoption of 
a system whereby mutual responsibility rests 
upon faculty and students for honest scholastic work, 
(especially as it applies to examinations and cla^ room. 
The term, "Student Self Government'' is far larger an-cj* 
more comprehensive and may include the "Hoi\c^^ 
System." 

To the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., 
is acceded the credit for having established the first, 
well-defined honor system in educational institutions, 
in the United States. In 1842 the following resolution, 
waa formally adopted by the University of Virginia: 

"Resolved, That in all future examinations for dis- 
tinctions ^and other honors of the umversity each candi-. 
date shall attach to the written answers presented by. 
him on such examination a certificate: in the following 
words: "I, A. B., do hereby certify that I have derived 
no assistance during the time of this examination whether 
oral, written, or in print, in giving the above answers." 

WilUanouyand Mary College has made a bid for- the 
distinction of having first introduced the system, claiinr- 
ing that the resolution was introduced at the University, 
of Virginia by one of her graduates who first leame4 
of it in that institution. A sort of informal system ex- 
isted, and now exists, in terms more or less indefinitely 
d6£oi,ed, in practically all institutions of lea,ming. . There 
can be no doubt that informally such a system was in 
ejristence in William and Mary College, but to the Uni-.. 
versity of Virginia must be given the credit for initiating 
the first formal system of its kind. 

Another very prominent idea that has grown up 
with the system as first adopted by the University of 
Virginia is that of the student giving information con- 
cerning the dishonesty in examinations of his fellow 
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xdl^ mates whom he may discover giving or receiving 
aid. It is no doubt this phase of the system more than 
any other which has made it unpopular with students 
generally. 

In 1915 an extensive survey was made by the hfead 
of the department of education of one of the leading 
institutions of the United States and the report of his 
findings was made in Bulletin No. 8, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior. Reports from a very 
large number of our colleges and universities indicate 
that comparatively very few of the institutions, use 
the system with any degree of success while those in- 
stitutions which have been successful in its use are loud 
in its praise. In many cases the system had not been 
seriously considered, in others only partial considera- 
tion had been given the subject by the faculty and 
students, while in a few cases it had utterly failed. 

After I had been asked to prepare a paper on this 
subject I sent out a questionnaire to a number of the in- 
stitutions in the east and middle west. Of those re- 
porting considerably more than 95% do not use the syt>- 
tem and nearly as large per cent seem unfavorable to 
it. Another striking feature of the subject is that so 
little has been written about it at least it has pot found 
its way into the libraries of the country. A bibliography 
was requested from the librarian of the Congressional 
Library at Washington and also of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation; the replies gave but one publication bearing 
directly on the subject and that was the Bulletin re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph. A thorough search 
of one of the largest libraries in the United States yielded 
the same result which leads me to the conclusion that 
the formal adoption of theJ system hias found little favor 
in our educational institutions. 

In som6 institutions conditions make the adoption 
of the system impracticable. For example, where the 
student body is more mature, where the character of 
the work done is largely post graduate and many in- 
stitutions frankly declare that they have not felt the 
peed for anything of the kind. 
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No doubt it will be readily granted that a very large 
per cent of the students in our colleges and universities 
are honest in their examinations. And where cheating 
does exist to any great extent it is a matter of custom 
and is likely to grow and therefore should be rooted out 
as quickly and effectively as possible. If this can be 
done best by the adoption 6f the honor system then let 
it be adopted, if concerted agitation and moral lectures 
on the part of faculty or both students and faculty will 
prove more effective then employ the latter method by 
all means. The very severest kinds of methods should 
be employed if necessary to eradicate dishonesty from 
the class room and in examinations since there is scarcely 
anything which will tend so quickly and certainly to 
lower the moral fiber of the individual, lead to distrust 
among fellow students and lower respect for authority 
as this very thing. Educators everywhere have realized 
this, have frowned upon it and have not hesitated to 
use the severest penalties in dealing with it. 

The "Honor System is frequently looked upon 
with favor on the part of the instructor because it re- 
lieves him from the job of policeman,'' to use the words 
of a university professor, and does not make the teg-cher 
responsible for the honesty of the student in examina- 
tion. It has a tendency to bring al)6ut a confident and 
frank relation between students and instructors. It 
creates loyalty to the institution. It makes a strong 
appeal to the better class of students and utilizes the 
stronger characters to strengthen the weaker. 

The students often favor the honor system because 
they claim it frees them from the odium of distrust.; 
removes the impression of a forced honesty; gives oppor- 
tunity for cooperative activities; begets pride in creat- 
ing standards and sentiments of loyalty, because they 
look upon a cheating student as dishonoring himself 
self alone but his whole class and his college. 

Some of the strongest points against it from the 
standpoint of the instructor are that the system does 
not work except in exceptional cases; there is ^ seeming 
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implication that under a specific system there are 
principles controlling conduct which need not control 
it apart from the system; the honest student does not 
object being watched, the dishonest student should be 
watched; classroom honesty is an academic matter, 
therefore should be under faculty jurisdiction and super- 
vision. 

The student urges against the system that it is an 
insult to be asked to say that he has not received aid, 
implying that had he not been asked to make the dec- 
laration he might have cheated; that it is too much like 
asking a man to tack up a placard in his place of business 
declaring his honesty; it burdens the honest student 
with the shortcomings of the dishonest student; it is 
not honorable for a student to bring the cheating of a 
fellow student to the notice of teachers and students, 
since individual honor, in their estimation, does not 
involve reporting the dishonesty of others. 

Personally I am strongly of the opinion that there 
are more effective ways, in most instances in dealing 
with this type of dishonesty in a student body. It 
appears to me that the principles of honbr should lie in 
the very constitiUion of the student body and not grow out 
of special legislation. That is we should get the honor 
without the system. The sense of honesty and fairness 
should be so constantly and effectively developed ill 
the student body that dishonesty and unfairness could 
not exist without such a vigorous protest on the part 
of the students themselves they could not continue. 

That such a thing is possible I am convinced by my 
own observations and by an incident which took place 
in one of our western institutions which I will relatiEJ.* 

One of the members of a Junior class who had takeft 
first place in oratory in his college and was thereby given 
the right to represent his institution in the state contest, 
also a successful candidate for the debating team and 
one of the stars in the annual play was accused by his 
fellows of cheating. The attention of various members 
of the faculty was called to the fact by the students 
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themselves. Protests were made that one so prominent 
in college affairs should be permitted to continue in 
this form of dishonesty and yet retain his place in the 
activities of the college. The faculty was even accused 
of playing favorite, and the entire student body was 
on the verge of rebellion. The student himself had lost 
the confidence of his fellows and was in a certain sense 
persona non grata with his fellow class mates. 

The faculty and more especially his instructors were 
placed on the defensive by the student body. While 
they all believed that the accused was guilty none had 
played the detective and hence could not make a con- 
crete chaise against the individual. So incensed was 
the student body that the matter could not be delayed 
longer. Just before the next examination the word was 
given that his instructors should use every effort to 
detect him in the act should it again be attempted on 
his part. Sure enough he cheated again and was straight- 
way detected. After a three-hour session with the dis- 
ciplinary committee he made his confession not only 
of the act in which he was detected but in three others 
where he was suspected by different instructors. What 
the committee considered very severe penalties were 
meted out to him. The students, when they learned 
the penalties, discussed at length among themselves 
whether or not the penalties were sufficiently severe 
and finally came to the conclusion that under the cir- 
cumstances the committee bad acted wisely. 

This incident hp been related for the purpose of 
showing that the principles of honor may lie in the very 
constitution of the student body quite apart from any 
specific legislation on the subject. Another interesting 
feature of this case was the readiness of the student 
body to ta)ce back into their confidence the offending 
one after confession and reparation has been duly made 
and corresponding punishment had been inflicted. 

Might we not say that at best the "Honor System'' 
is merely an armistice to refrain from a particular kind 
of fighting? The case of hoisting, a banner on which 
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is incribed, "You stop watching me and I'll stop cheat- 
ing/' The close watch of the instructor standing by 
to see that there is no cheating has so irritated the 
student and the many successful victories of the ig- 
noramous or college loafer in successfully passing ex- 
aminations have so irritated the professor that both 
students and professors have in certain cases been 
willing to declare an armistice on this one subject of 
cribbing. 

Let me give in closing a few conclusions: 

1. Until 90% of the. students of an institution 
favor the system it should under no circumstances be 
adopted. . 

2. The system is not growing rapidly in favor. 

3. The faculty should only welcome the formal! 
adoption when initiated by the student body.. 

4. The matter of cheating is one of custom and is 
likely to spread rapidly unless successfully curbed. 

5. The custom of dishonesty and cheating in class 
room is best overcome by agitation, moral instruction, 
and concerted action on the part of students and faculty, 
and that the spirit of resentment on the part of the whole 
student body is the best cure. 

6. That the principles of honor lying in the very 
constitution of the student body and not special legisr 
lation is the best preventive: 

7. That an informal /and unorganized honor system 
with a reasonable amount of supervision is in the ma- 
jority of instances to be preferred to a rigid organized 
system. 

Rev. E. E. STAtiFFER, D. D., 
President of Midland College. 
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Chapter XIV 
COLLEGE ATHLETICS 



1 



THE relationship in time and interest given by the 
student to student activities and the college cur 
riculum is a problem that received a great deal of 
attention from college professors and administrative offi- 
cers. The general consensus of opinion seems to be that 
Athletics, Social engagements, Glee Clubs, Fraternities, 
and other Activities are ^consuming by far too large a 
part of the student's .time and energy. With all the 
discussion it appears theat college faculties have not 
succeeded in modifying conditions in the degree they 
think desirable. In spite of all that has 'been said, each 
year witnesses new inroads of these interests upon the 
time of the student. 

There is evidence from the student bodies of a 
number of Arts Colleges in good standing showing that' 
the student who gives three to four hours per day to 
the actual preparation for lectures or recitations is an 
exception.; The average time given to lecture notes 
and textbook study, and supplementary reading is not 
more than two hours per day. Saturday and Sunday 
are not included in this program as the student con- 
siders them holidays. 

Why student activities should be permitted to con- 
sume so much energy of a student's college days may 
have a number of explanations. It may represent an 
indirect protest against the content of the college curricu- 
lum. Students and parents may feel that far more bene- 
fit is to be derived from the by-products of college than 
from sy^ematie^ pursuit of an education as represented 
in the courses in Philosophy, History, English and 
Science. Again, it may mean that the parents are so 
busy with their personal affairs that they have little 
time to help the children choose their college, let 
alone follow up systematically what course the child is 
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pursuing^ what disposition he is making of his time and 
how well he is avaiUng himself of the academic oppor- 
tunities afforded by the college. If the latter is the . 
situation, and I am incUned to beUeve that it has a large 
element of truth in it, the student's course and (Jistri- 
bution of his time is left to himself, the faculty and the 
vacillating interest of the sport loving pul?Uc. 

The student is susceptible to the ever present under- 
current question: -'"Is the formal part of training 
offered by the* colleges worth while: does it fit a man or 
woman for Life's Activities?*' It is regrettable that the 
systematic training represented by college curricula 
should provoke articles by successful men upon the 
question: "Is a college education worth while?'! The 
student catches this spirit of adverse criticism and 
questions: the advisability of responding to the require- 
ments advocated by the class room instructors* The 
fact that men of standing open this question gives the 
student a ready excuse for Ustening to and practieipg 
the advice of too many of the alumni of our institutions 
who iptsserti "That the greatest good is to be derived 
from excellence in the student actiyities rather ths^n in 
the actual work of the courses." That institutions 
have so many alumni who are ready to offer this advice 
is due to the weakness of the institutions. There are 
too many men attached to degrees, acquired as a gradu- 
ate of Bowdoin said of his A. B.,, "by the Grace of God 
and the college faculty." Th^ colleges have mapy 
graduates . who have derived more benefit from the 
student actiyities than from the curriculum because 
they have engaged in the activities but have exposed 
themselves only mildly to the course of study. It is 
to the mature advice of these good fellows, as they 
warm their legs before the frat-house fire, that the 
undergraduate is ever ready to listen. The advice 
appeals to the young man's desire for unsystematic 
effort, muscular activity vs. mental; to his innate spirit 
of revolt against any faculty restraint and to his per- 
fect confidence in his own very mature judgment. 
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The lack of active, constructive interest upon the part 
of the parents, the denatured interest of the public, 
and certain affable alumni, the revolt of the under- 
graduate' against any insistence upon systematic per- 
sistent effort constitute three of the reasons .why the 
student activities have come to absorb so much of the 
four years of college life. Another cause for the assump- 
tion of a secondary role by the course of study is the 
tendency of faculty members, when in informal con- 
versation with the students, to talk of student activities. 
The use of student activities as a topic of conversation 
is probably an effort at companionableness which is 
commendable when not overdone, but it is far too fre- 
quently overdone. 

The student activity present in every college is 
Athletics. The situation in the college of from 260 to 
1,000 students is different in some particulars from the 
conditions in the large college and university. The chief 
llifferences lie in the impersonal element that is present 
in university administration and in the fact that the 
personal influence of the athlete is less in the university 
than in the college as he constitutes so small a per- 
centage of the whole student body. 

Temperate interest in sports has become a part of 
American life. Good, wholesome sport constitutes one 
of the joys of Uving.- That joy may come from actual 
participation in the games or it may be found in the wit- 
nessing of well executed play. Enjoyed sport, actual 
participation in games, not as a duty but with the joy 
and love of play, contributes to the health and life of 
every man. That colleges further sports for these 
reasons is commendable. Athletics of today represent 
the outgrowth of the appreciation upon the part of 
educators, that close confinement and appUcation to 
classroom and books without the proper physical exer- 
cise are not conducive to the best results mentally. 
It is a question, however, whether the colleges in their 
effort to produce intercollegiate teams are not neglecting 
the health of the student as much as it was neglected in 
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the days when physical training was not a part of edu- 
cation. 

The early efforts at general physical training 'fol- 
lowed the idea of military drill. President Thwing 
says that: "In certain colleges, as at Harvard in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, dancing schools 
were attended by many men. Lessons iH fencing also 
were given. The Immediate Government of Harvard 
College, in reply to questions of a committee of the 
Board of Overseers in the year 1824, declared that: 
'Individuals make a point of brisk walking daily; but 
a large mmiber, as is too common with persons of seden- 
tary pursuits, are negUgent in this respect.' '' Gymna- 
siums appeared at the colleges in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Harvard made the beginning in a 
dining hall in 1826 and the universities of Yale, Brown, 
Williams and Amherst soon followed the example set 
by Harvard. Little real progress was made in physical 
training until the latter part of the century. It is rather 
interesting to note that the suggestion of the necessity 
of physical as well as mental training led to the experi- 
ment of making this physical training take the form of 
productive work. Oberlin College, Marietta, Western 
Reserve, Lane Theological Seminary, and other colleges 
attempted to substitute work in the shop or in the field 
for this physcial training, arguing that the exercise 
could just as well be obtained while engaged in earning 
a Uving as in the field in sports. In many of these 
institutions, the courses in physical training were com- 
pulsory. Each student was required to give so many 
hours per week to the training of the body. Out of the 
gymnasium courses grew competitive sports, inter- 
collegiate and intermural. Rowing, Baseball, jPootball, 
Basketball, Track contests, all are but the natural out- 
growth of a sytem that had its root in an honest endeavor 
to so develop the body that it might contribute as much 
as possible to mental strength and alertness. 

The question now arises whether or not athletics 
begun as a secondary contributory activity does not 
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take first place in the students' minds. The present 
day demands upon men are so great and the complex'ty 
of interests so broad that a strong body is absolutely 
necessary. As never before, men are called upon to act 
with decision, to be al^rt, to have understanding of a 
wide range of subjects, if they are to be counted, as 
successful men. What, therefore, is more desirable than 
that the young graduate should be in excellent health, 
symmetrically developed, have an understanding of the 
principles of health, and be capable of caring for his 
body. These are the excellent objectives of the colle- 
giate departments of physical instruction. 

There is a worth-while pleasure in understanding the 
fine points of a game and possessing at least an ability to 
participate in sports with fair skill and a large amount of 
enthusiasm. A certain amount of skill in sports makes a 
man a part of men at that most opportune time when 
they are not taking themselves too seriously. There are 
too many men who know no other form of life than 
the office, the store and the shop. The interests which 
a young man develops as a college student remain 
with him throughout his life and constitute most 
important parts of the joy of living. 

A further contribution of athletics: The student 
who can be brought to feel that he is, after all, 
responsible for the general spirit of his institution 
and that it is a part of his full Hfe to contribute to 
the pleasure, the success and welfare of the whole stu- 
dent body, in other words; the student who can be 
brought to understand that he is a part of a great whole, 
with a personal responsibility for the success of the whole, 
has learned a lesson of supreme worth. There is no 
better place for a student to acquire this experience 
than in games. Team or collective sense is necessary 
to the success of any college organization. Football, 
basketball, all teams fail when certain members of the 
team begin to assert their individual prowess. It is not 
long before the student body brings that individual, 
who persists in attaining personal glory at the expense 
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of the team work, to his senses by letting him feel that 
through his desire of personal fame he has been the cause 
for the loss of games and thereby has injured the spirit 
of the whole student body. Few men can withstand 
the adverse criticism of their associates when they know 
that the criticism is well offered. Some pf the best 
lessons in cooperation and obligation to others have 
come from the fields of play. To the man of ability, 
who shirks his responsibility for the success of the group 
by failure to take part or fully exercise his ability, 
the student body soon brings a lesson in cooperation. 
The development of the spirit of fair play is another 
commendable feature about properly directed athletics. 
It must be said of the college student, that he does not 
Uke the man who is tricky and will resort to foul play to 
win. Meanness of spirit is soon detected and resented. 
Again there is the development of self control, confidence 
and courage that comes with open competition. Many 
timid students under training and in the success of 
team action have come to have confidence in their own 
ability. Development of powers of decision, accuracy, 
determination, and coordination of senses and action 
are good features of the college athletics. And, what is 
more, they Are acquired rapidly because the training 
is associated with pleasure. 

It is well to formulate these commendable features of 
so universal a student activity as athletics in order that 
the objectionable features may be stated without in 
any way justifying the comment that we as men pri- 
marily interested in the formal side of education are 
unable to appreciate the interests of youth. Most men 
appreciate the helpful side of student activities, the pro- 
test is against intemperance and excesses. The complex 
interests and activities of college life are nothing more 
than the reflection of the broad range of the human 
interests of our times. The college life of a century or 
half century ago is not fully adapted to the demands of 
today. More men absolutely and proportionately 
are going to college today than a quarter of a century 
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ago. It is a decidedly provincial community of a thou- 
sand or less that cannot boast today several students in 
residence at college, and many college graduates in 
its population. The students and graduates are not in a 
few professions like the ministry, and teaching, they 
are in all professions ministry, teaching, medicine and 
law as well as in business, manufacturing, farming, and 
all other vocations. This change of the personnel of the 
student-body from that of m^n interested in only a 
few professions to one interested in all callings to which 
men give themselves, demands that the offerings of the 
college must become more varied. College instructors; 
appreciate the need of student activities but ask that 
if they are of supreme importance that they be recog- 
nized as of first importance and further discussion 
be discontinued or if of secondary importance that they 
be recognized as secondary and compelled to assume a 
secondary role in the consumptioil of the student's 
energy. 

The objectionable features connectied with college 
athletics are several. It would be as useless to attempt 
to enumerate all of them as to enumerate all of the 
desirable features. 

The objection is offered that the amount of time and 
attention given to participation in practice and play 
is excessive. It may be added the time consumed by 
the student body in the discussion of the games, the 
preparation for the games, reviewing of the plays after 
the games and above all in lauding personal and group 
heroes with or without partizanship, are out of propor- 
tion to their merits. It is the small college that suffers 
most from the excesses, an* institution in which the 
administrative function is personal ahd not impersonal 
as in the larger institutions. It is in the small college 
that the athletic management and the student players, 
and ''rooters" feel justified in asking that players be 
excused early or totally from the class room and labor- 
atory in order that the time may be given to practice 
for football or what-not. It is in the small college that 
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the coaches feel safe in giving the advice to "cut'' classes 
in preparation for contests. The objection to this sort 
of thing is not the absence from class exercises alone, 
but a more serious one; the mere fact that the demand 
may be made, creates the impression with the players 
and the student body in general that the athletic con- 
tests are considered of as much if not greater importance 
than the class-room instruction. Furthermore, it would 
not be so objectionable if the cases were cases of necessity 
but it happens far too often that athletics constitute 
the basis of an excuse to be absent without need. The 
difficulty Ues largely in too loose a coordination between 
the faculty and the directors of athletics and coaches. 
The coaches are not under the same control as members 
of the faculty. The coach is a law unto himself. Many 
times he is a recent graduate. He has had Uttle exper- 
ience in organization. In training his teams, he wastes 
tremendous amounts of time. He fails to see that 
special attention could be given individuals at odd times, 
by appointment when they are free from class duties. 
In place of this he feels that he must have the whole 
squad present when he begins the afternoon practice 
and then he will have the greater part of the squad 
standing around, waiting while he gives some individual 
personal attention in the correction of a fault which 
could be corrected better privately at some other time. 

The remedy for this condition of ajBFairs, arising out 
of lack of coordination, lies in making the head of ath- 
letics a member of the faculty. Educate him to bring 
his athletic endeavors into conformity with the faculty 
organization. Next, remove the coaches, so far as tenure 
of position and compensation are concerned, from any 
student control and place them upon the basis of other 
instructors. Impart to them their obligation to the 
institution in the furtherance of its principal mission for 
existing. Make them responsible for the standing of 
athletes scholastically as well as athletically. 

Annually there comes times when the college paper 
begins to complain that there are not sufficient men out 
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to build teams. The whole student body and certain 
individuals in particular are called upon to show a 
little "pep** enthusiasm, loyalty to Alma Mater and get 
out for the varsity or second team. Periodic doses of 
this kind of talk must be injected to keep the teams 
going. Men arid women are begged to come out to 
practice, stand along the side lined and encourage the 
team. It is this everlasting talking about a secondary 
matter that brings the student to think of it as of first 
importance. The highly delectable process of enthusing 
the student body to this activity, that everybody wants, 
thinks necessary and nobody wants so badly that he 
exerts himself of his own free will and accord to obtain, 
assumes another form: the mass meeting. ' For three 
days before an intercollegiate game the campus is 
posted for a mass meeting at the college gate, 7-8 p. m., 
upon the night preceding the game. The college sheet 
carries a bracketed announcement of this event, from 
the chapel platform comes the exhortation for all stu- 
dents as they value life and limb, standing in the college 
community and future prosperity to retire to the neigh- 
boring fences or the village dry goods store provide 
themselves with a contribution for the bonfire and come 
out to hear the famous thuse artist and spell binder of 
the college faculty prepare the assembled hosts for the 
one contest of their lives. We go out on the appointed 
hour, we hear the speeches and see some contortionist 
from the student body lead in a few yells for the possible 
heroes of the approaching day, the damnation of the 
opposing team, and the success of our own. Then 
we go home and think we have built up the enthusiasm, 
something worth while. 

The summary of the whole thing is this. As individ- 
ual members of the faculty, as an organization, we con- 
tinue to put more and more stress, thought and time 
into these student activities. Frequently members of 
college faculties, when asked to address student groups 
or the whole student-body apologize for presenting 
academic themes, apologize for not appealing to the 
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students through their own interestsl Is it not tim^ thlit 
we utilize every opportunity that is afforded, if not 
make opportunities, for presenting the phases of college 
life that' we feel are most important? Why feel that the 
class room is the only place where the primary interests 
of college should be presented?' There is a dignity 
that should be inseparable from the profession of teachi- 
ing. Men who are engaged in the profession should 
not permit themselves to depart from a high standard 
in order to get down to a sympathetic level with their 
students. Thoughtlessness in this direction too often 
defeats the very purpose intended. What I suggest 
is not an unapproachable attitude )i>ut a dignified atti- 
tude of appreciation of relative values. The professor 
in his place, the student in his. Would it not be far 
better if the professor would give tU^ time he devotes 
to student activities to seeking the company of business 
men, lawyers, doctors and thus gain the inspiration 
that comes from association with men of his own years. 

The student-body that hears so much exhortation 
for interest in athletics responds, many times, in opposi- 
tion to its own better judgment. Many students go 
out along the side lines at the games and at practice 
simply because they feel that a thing of which so much 
is said, must be of supreme importance. The above 
excesses are more associated with the intercollegiate 
activities than with the intramural, but after all, most 
of the effort and monitary expenditure is made in the 
interest of intercollegiate athletics. 

The appeal for scholarship vs. student activities 
comes from a conviction that the formal part of the 
college education contributes more to the individual's 
capacity for correct living and the furtherance of the 
best interests of men generally, than the hangers-on 
of education. Besides scholarship, the coUegcJ'of the 
Church has interest in character bMlding. If the churdi 
college exists for scholarship and technical training 
alone, she has little excuse for being for there are so 
many other institutions, fostered by the states or sup- 
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X)orted by large endowments that are far better equipped 
and financed than the small college to do this work 
efficiently. 

The church college cannot, for its very life, afford 
to depart from religious and ethical ideals as a part of 
education. The reference is not to the theory of re- 
UgLon and ethics, but the practice. The church college 
cannot afford to sacrifice ideals to practice. 

The ethical problem in athletics reaches out into at 
least two lines: 

Professionalism in athletics. 

And Athletics as a means of advertisement. 

Ex-President Eliot of Harvard drew the line between 
the professional and the amateur when he Isaid, "The 
university attitude is that sports are to be regarded as 
play — ^nothing more — and that our training for life 
should make a man ambitious to excel mentally and not 
physically. He sells his brain all his life, if you put it 
that way; but hte sports should be merely play.'' 

Section 4 of the Tennis Asso. rules say: "An amateur 
tennis player is one who plays tennis for the pleasure and 
the physical benefits he derives therefrom and for noth- 
ing more than pastime." 

Western Conference and the Ohio Conference have 
the one year rule in all intercollegiate athletics. The 
spirit of which is, that a student shall have attained the 
rank of Sophomore before he may participate in the 
intercollegiate games of the associations. Further: a 
student may play for but three college years. The 
intention of these rules is to eliminate the man who 
comes to college simply to engage in sports. He must 
have interest enough in college to complete sufficient 
of the freshman year to obtain sophomore standing. 
Furthermore, he cannot continue indefinitely as a mem- 
ber of teams. Three years ends his athletic career. He 
is also professional, just so soon as he accepts money for 
participating in athletics. 

It is desirable that a student shall be an amateur 
and play games for sport's sake. The one year rule is 
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observed in a practical way. So is the three year tenure. 
These rules and the airing the magazines gave the 
athletic situation as practiced in the colleges of the 
country a few years ago have done wonders for inter- 
collegiate athletics. The old time team that consisted 
of men pursuing a course in Public Speaking, or Bible, 
one hour per week for college registration has dis- 
appeared. The student who attended ccdlege for the 
semester during which his favorite sport wa& to be en- 
gaged in, is a rather scarce individual. 

The rule concerning the receipt of money has also 
done marvels but there is a tremendous amount to be 
desired in this direction. This is the ethical question 
with the Church College. The principle of the rule, 
if lived up to, would eliminate many a star athlete from 
the games of football, basketball, if not from the other 
athletic contests. If the Church College does not live 
up to the spirit of the rule, to what institutions are we 
going to look for a Uttle idealism? Perhaps it is im- 
possible to live up to the spirit of the rules because of 
lack of positive information. Grant this. But if 
faculties would work upon what ihey do know posi- 
tively as to scholarships, jobs about the menu's building 
that need not be done, jobs in connection with eating 
clubs, that do not exist, the keeping of doors that need 
no keeping and act upon the basis that any compensa- 
tion for unnecessary services rendered is the equivalent 
of money ; there would be considerable cleaning of Augean 
Stables. Within a month, a student at a certain college, 
who has attracted attention athletically, has been offered, 
over the signature of the coach of another college, 
and church college at that, the sum of $700 for his 
services for next year. Last year during the basket- 
ball season two men from one t^am were offered in- 
ducements to leave the institution they were attend- 
ing and enter another church college. That individual 
alumni and groups of alumni pay the expenses . of 
promising athletes to attend their Alma Maters is com- 
mon information. What is to be done about it; the ab- 
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solute proof of pay for participation in athletics is difficult 
to obtain when the matter comes to a downright issue. 
Sentiment seems to condone the offense of winking at 
the practical evasion of the spirit of a rule that aims to 
promote sport for sport^s sake. The faculties of the 
various institutions are making an honest effort to keep 
sports free from professionalism. The one remedy 
is for the college faculties to once more turn to the thing 
which the^ me^iitttmmm consider of primary importance. 
Insist upon a reasonable degree of class room efficiency 
upon the part of athletes. Neither excuse them from 
the presence at the classes nor be more lenient with them 
in the matter of requirements on the course of study 
than with other students. There is no doubt but that 
instructors accept as passing work done by team mem- 
bers which would not be tolerated in a student not so 
popular with the student body. To the definition of 
the Conferences of what constitutes an amateur every 
college should add: and in a student an evident residence 
in college for the benefits to be derived from the curricu- 
lum. If the money item could be eUminated from the 
college body of rules, and yet be retained by outside 
associations, and the above item could be substituted in 
the college rules for the money rule, it would at least 
save cpUege committees, if not faculties, from perjuring 
themselves. The granting of athletic scholarships under 
whatever name, making a man responsible for the keep- 
ing of the door that needs very Uttle attention or per- 
forming some sUght duty where he becomes a modern 
profiteer is a simple case of evasion of an accepted 
principle of rectitude. The faculty or faculty committee 
that practice this deception is certainly not enhancing 
the ethical standing of the church institution. The 
fault here is in too much interpretation of rules which 
befogs the issue. The spirit is as clear as the skies and 
needs no interpretation. There is too great laxity in 
faculty enforcement of scholarship requirements from 
athletes. 
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The two common excuses that are offered for this 
state of affairs are that the teams must be maintained 
in order that the college spirit and student morale may 
be furthered. The second reason is: good teams adver- 
tise the college. For these two reasons, ideals must be 
sacrificed to practice 

Most of the difficulties that have been enumerated 
arise from the intercollegiate element in athletics. And 
yet there are few men who would like to abandon inter- 
collegiate athletics. To keep your students away from 
contact with other student bodies would be arguing for 
provincialism. The student needs the contact with 
students of other colleges for development's sake. 
The best line of attack for the correction of the evil is 
more emphasis upon the primary functions of the col- 
lege; let faculty and administration see to it that the 
important matters connected with the athletics be under 
direct faculty supervision. And above all, exercise 
greater cate that the student body does not for one 
moment have excuse for thinking that the faculty mem- 
bfefS are undecided as to what is the most important 
activity of college life.- Beside this line of attack upon 
the aggressiveness of studelit activities, there is the added 
field of intraiiiural athletics-^a system that works for 
the principle for which physical training was introduced 
into the cblieges, the principle of training for health. 
With intramural athletics, physical education should 
be demanded of all, sport would be engaged in by the 
major part of the student body and the expenditure of 
money and energy could touch the many and not the 
restricted, few who need the training least. 

The line of attack is for some great organization to 
take time to discuss a policy for the coUeges of this 
country ojf turning their resources into intramural 
sports. Reduce the number of intercollegiate games, 
basket-ball, foptball, etc., to one or two, these to come 
^at the close ^ of; a sport season and insist that the team 
representing a college shall be composed of the most 
proficient players jof the intramural teams. This means 
that the monetary expenditures would not be for five 
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men in basket ball, but in a student body of 200 men, an 
expenditure for 40 teams of five men each. 

I conclude as I began: College faculties have per- 
mitted student activities to absorb too large a part <rf 
the college dajrs in that they have been fearful of over 
emphasizing the essential purpose of the college. The 
remedy is in faculties' hands; let emphasis be placed 
upon principles, let the student feel our supervision only 
in the activities which are full of interest to him and 
absorbing his attention. 

' Prop. C. G. Shatzer, Ph. D., 

Dean of Witt&nkerg College. 



Chapter XV 
THE TEACHING PROFESSION 

Its Service, Its Standing, Its Stipends ? 

THE committee on programme not only named 
iny subject but also outlined its treatment. For 
the latter I am very grateful and but wish I were 
ftble to give it the treatment that it deserves and needs 
at this time. 

If we consider the profession as to numbers it out- 
ranks all others. If we consider it as to its age it must 
be the oldest of them for there could not well have been 
other professions without it; Though it has liever been 
classed with what we have been' pleased to term the 
learned professions— ^law, medicine and theology — ^it 
well deserves to be; yea, and it should rank next to the 
first among them. *; 

The profession nowttecupies the limelight as never 
before in its 'history and the time is ait hand wheii it 
should come into its own. From the large univei^ity 
to the single room school in the coilntry there is going up 
a cry for teachers. From a rejjort Inade by the National 
Educational Association as a result of a partial siirvey 
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of conditions, we leam that there are more than 100,000 
teaching positions in the public schools alone that are 
either vacant or filled by teachers below the standard. 
Fully one-third of these positions are vacant. The re- 
port says further that more than 100,000 teachers quit 
teaching last year and they are continuing to leave the 
profession for other work. The worst feature of the 
report is that the attendance at Normal Schools and 
other teacher training schools has decreased 30% during 
the past three years. 

No more timely, no more vital subject could therefore 
have been selected for your consideration at this time. 
This was most forcibly impressed upon me by an article 
in the Red Cross Magazine from the pen of a great 
teacher, Angelo Patri, under the caption "Dollars or 
Dollars." He opens his article with the declaration that 
"America must keep faith with her children, that long 
ago she declared their right to equal opportunity, 
pledged her sacred honor to that end and sealed that 
pledge with her precious blood." After picturing con- 
ditions in schools with poorly prepared teachers or 
with part time teachers and in communities with no 
teachers, he concluded with, "Tomorrow these children 
will be fighting for the leadership of the world. We, 
their parents, teachers and government have willed it so. 
Then it behooves us to keep faith with them and pre- 
pare them for the day just ahead, arm them with wis- 
dom and courage and sound common sense or they must 
ultimately go down in defeat. Build schools and more 
schools and train teachers and pay teachers until every 
child in the country has his chance with the best. To 
do less is to fail to keep the faith, it is dropping the 
torch, it is death." 

The situation to the minds of many teachers is 
strikingly portrayed in one of the cartoons that illus- 
trates the article. The* teaching profe^ion in the 
character of a young woman, with indecision "writ 
large" upon her countenance, is seated upon a chair 
with youi^ America in the forms of a little boy and a 
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little girl on her lap and lookiiig despairingly into- hfer 
face wliile they ask, ''Are yoii going to abandon us, 
Mother?*' She supports the children with her arm 
whilst, with averted face, she clutdWs in her left a scroll 
upon which is written, ''Sure, I owe you a living, drop 
the kids and come and get it/' and signed, "The World/' 

That tins is not an exaggerated representation pf the 
state of mind of many teachers the report of the Na- 
tional Educational Association arid the experience of 
our. colleges and Universities amply proves. In no 
other way, however, will the value of the services 
rendered by the profession be so impressed upon the 
world as by the loss of that service or by its serious im- 
pairment for a time. Whilst learning by experience is 
usually a most expensive method yet, if in this case> the 
world learns to appreciate the services of our profession 
at their tru^ value and to remunerate them comniensur- 
ately, it will prove to be one of the most valuable by- 
products of the great war and will secure an inestimable 
gain for both the profession and the world. That this 
inay result is not only devoutly to be wished but also 
to be most earnestly sought. 

Whilst a survey of the services rendered to humaMty 
by this great profession would prove interesting arid to 
some stimulating yet who can rightly appreciate or 
estimate itf The difficulties of the task are almost if 
not altogether insuperable. It has been instrumental 
in the dissemination of error as well as in the propaga- 
tion of the truth. The same individual has exerted an 
influence both as preacher and teacher, as practitioner 
and professor. Who 'can differentiate and evaluate 
them? However, this can be said. All advance ntove- 
ments, all reformatory movements have succeeded large- 
ly because they have had as their protagonists a bodjr of 
teachei^ conviriced of thieir value to their fellow meA. 
Whilst tli^progress of civiUzation, it must be admitted! 
has been due chiefly to the character of the truth which 
its leaderis have grasped, the factor next in iniportarice 
has ever been the quality of the teaching service of the 
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ag«. On the other hand the quaUty of that service has 
been determined largely by the character of the truth 
grasped. Contrast, for example, the truth taught 
and the quality of the teachitig of a Confucius and 9, 
Moses, of a Socrates and a Luther, of a Guatama and a 
Jesus. The difference is not so much in the quaUty of 
the teaching as in the truths taught. The influence of 
the teachers just named still continues. It transcends 
all computation. Who will dispute that the services of 
a Moses, of a Luther, not to mention those of Jesus, do 
not exceed in real value those of all the lawyers and of 
all the.dectors who have ever Uved? 

Again, the service rendered has an importance and a 
value because of the character of that which is wrought 
upon. That upon which and with which the teachers 
labor is mind, the greatest, the most important entity 
in the universe. Whether he teaches truth or error, \ns 
work has an importance and an influence that are 
incalculable. 

Furthermore, the means used likewise gives it 
importance. That means is the truth, the one thing 
essential to mental development. It is to mind what 
food is to the body. For complete, for perfect develops 
mejpit, the whole of truth is needed. Truth is an organ- 
ism^ its every part related. It is embodied only in 
Jesus, the Christ. The real value of the service of the 
teaching profession will be determined by the clearness 
with which it apprehends the truth, and the faithfulness 
with which it seeks to impart it to others and to have 
them embody it in their Uves. For when so grasped and 
so. embodied it results in development into the full 
stature of manhood in Christ Jesus, a result inestimable 
in value. 

• The standing of the profession in the different ages 
of the world and even at the present time is by no 
means what it should be, considering the importance 
of its services; The fact that even yet it is not given 
a rating along with law, medicine and theology is suffi- 
cient evidence. Among some of the ancient nations, 
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teaching was in the hands of the priestly order. These 
occupied influential and respected positions among 
their respective peoples but it was because of their 
priestly function rather than because of their teaching. 
Among still other nations, the Romans for example, 
teaching was largely delegated to slaves and conse- 
quently the teacher had no social recognition whatever. 
At the present time the professions occupies rather an 
anomalous position socially. Communities differ in 
the position they accord to members of the profession. 
Much depends upon the personality of its representa- 
tives. Mere membership in the profession counts for 
nothing. 

A recent writer in the Atlantic Monthly says and 
says, very truly, "Our economic and social behavior 
toward teachers has been and is disgraceful." The 
fact, however, that the profession has furnished a Presi- 
dent to this country and that Jesus, the Christ, was a 
member thereof is sufficient reason for the humblest 
teacher to feel proud of his calling. 

The rewards of the profession have never been at all 
commensurate with the importance of its services. 
They have varied greatly in different ages and among 
different peoples. At this time, because of the great 
and sudden changes in conditions caused by the great 
war, they are everywhere wholly inadequate. College 
instructors, in some cases, are receiving less than the 
janitor in the same institutions. Teachers in the Public 
Schools are working for less than common laborers. 
Even the heavily endowed institutions and those re- 
ceiving state aid have been imable to make ample pro- 
visions for these changed conditions. 

The cost of living has more than doubled in the last 
three years, while the increases in teachers' salaries in 
the United States in the same time has been about 12 
per cent. As a consequence, nearly half of the teachers 
of the country are compelled to spend more than their 
salaries or to live upon a plan that lowers their standard 
of efliciency. 
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From this cursory consideration of our subject it is 
apparent that both the country and the profession are 
confronted by a serious condition and a most difficult 
problem. The sooner both realize the gravity of the 
situation and apply themselves earnestly to the solu- 
tion of the problem the better it will be for both. The 
profession needs to realize first that the solutions of this 
problem is largely in its own hands. The author of the 
report of the National Educational Association says that 
this condition will be removed when a united teaching 
profession can bring an interested and informed pubUc 
to demand the highest degree of eductions! efficiency 
and as the essential to that efficiency, to provide for 
every teacher a living and a saving wage. This same 
writer says that the present educational emergency is 
traceable in practically all of its aspects to the insufficient 
salaries paid to teachers throughout the country. The 
presidents of the normal schools reporting to the Associa- 
tion say that, for the solution of the problem, there must 
be: 

1. Higher salaries for trained teachers; 

2. Higher professional standards, excluding the 
incompetent and unprepared; 

3. A more general recognition by the pubUc of the 
importance of the teaching profession. 

A writer in the Atlantic Monthly for January well 
says, "The fundamental question for all of us who give 
thought to education and the advancement of teacUng 
is the creation and the increase of professional soUdarity 
which comes from a consciousness of work well per- 
formed — Our watchword should be professional con- 
duct. The new world demands more of teachers than 
any previous period has demanded of them — Education 
is the means of social salvation to many people. The 
teachers must therefore have scholarship and technical 
skill and also high moral purpose. They must recognize 
their ethical obligations to the point where they become 
a cohesive body, a profession. For such a body of teach- 
ers a rightful place in the sacred circle of the learned 
profession is prepared." 
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These things are all very necessary to the solution of 
the problem but are they sufficient? As a Christian 
teacher, I think not. We face an emergency today not, 
simply educational and social, but religious as well. 
Our Christian civilization is undergoing the severest 
test of the ages. We need, not simply efficient teachers 
in sufficient numbers, but efficient Christian teachers in 
sufficient numbers. In Christianity,* education is funda- 
mental. An efficient teaching service is, therefore, an 
essential. If our Christian civilization is to meet the 
test it must furnish this essential. We Lutheran mem- 
bers of the profession need to reaU^e this more clearly. 
We should awaken our church to an appreciation of its 
importance. We should establish colleges and endow 
colleges and equip colleges and pay teachers and train 
teachers until every young man arid young woman in 
our Lutheran Church may have opportunities the equal 
of the best. And we should take at least as ener- 
getic measures to get our young people to become teach- 
ers as we are now taking to get them to enter the ministry. 
The teaching church, the chiu'ch with teachers, will be 
the church that will stand the test, will be the church of 
the future. ' 

Professor Paul Sibg, 
President of Elizabeth College. 
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Chapter XVI 

report of the theological seminary 

Council to the national Lutheran 

educational conference of america 

THE Council held its first meeting at the t!hicago 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, May wood, 111., 
July 26-30, 1919. ' 

Seminaries Represented and Professors Present. 
•1. Hamma Divinity, Dr. Bauslin, Dr. Keyser, Dr. 
Neve, Dr. Larimer. 

2. Lutheran Semiijary, Norwegian; Dr. J. N. Kildahl. 

3. Trinity Seminary, Panish, Rev. Prof. P. . S. Vig. 

4. Theo. Sem. of General Synod, Gettysburg, Drs, 

Clutz and AUeman. 
6. Susquehanna V. Selinsgrove, Pa., Dr. Manhart, 

6. Evang. Luth., Columbus, Ohio, Dr. Ed. PfeilBfer. 

7. Western Seminary, Fremont, Neb., Dr. Dysinger* 

8. Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn., Rev. A. 

Helland. 

9. Mt. Airy Evang. Luth. Sem. Phila., Dr. C. M, 

Jacobs. 
10^ Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, Dr. Max 

Fritschel. 
11. Chicago Lutheran Seminary, Dr. Krauss, Dr. 

Gerberding, Dr. Reed, Dr. Stump, Rev- Roth, 

and Prof. Eckert. 

Colleges Represented — By Presidents 

1. Carthage College, Pres. H. D. Hoover, 

2. St. Olaf College, Pres. Lars W. Boe. 

The Rev. Elmer F. Krauss, D. D., was elected presi- 
dent and the Rev. Wm. Eckert, secretary. The presi- 
dent stated the object of the meeting and the Committee 
on Arrangements submitted a program. The chief 
subject for consideration was "THE STANDARDIZA- 
TION OF THE THEOLOGICAL CURRICULA." 
The subject "Pre-Theological Courses for College Stu- 
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dents" was also submitted. Other subjects discussed 
were; ''Should the Seminary Recognize the Principle 
p{ Special Vocational Training in its Curriculum," 
''Should the Seminary Adopt the Group System of 
Studies/v'Revision of Methods of Teaching Theology," 
"Research and Specialization in Theology," "Course 
of Study for Students of Limited Preparation," "An 
Ideal Program of Action for a Theological Seminary 
of Today" (Lutheran.) 

The Committee on "An Ideal Program of Action, 
etc." was Drs. C. M. Jacobs, Kildahl, Vig, Keyser, 
Andreas Helland, Pfeiffer, Fritschel. 

It was resolved, that it is the sense of this conference 
that all of our Theological Seminaries should maintain a 
course which shall include both Hebrew and Greek, 
which shall be recognized as the standard course, and 
that alternate courses may be arranged to suit the 
necessities of each institution. 

This Schedule of TIME PERIODS was adopted. 
50 minute periods, 16 hours per week, 32 weeks per year, 
equals 512 hours per year, or 1536 hours per full course, 
96 additional hours were added for Hebrew-language 
study. 

Number of Hours 

Pro- Per Per Per 

Departments portion Week Year 3 Years 

Exegetical }i 5}i 170 512 

Historical...^ }4 2^ 85 256 

Systematic.^ X 4 128 384 

Practical X 4 128 384 

The Rev. Prof. D. H. Bauslin, D. D., presented two 
topics which were discussed during the evening session; 
viz, "The Consideration of Current Criticism Made on 
Theological Seminaries," and "What Can Our Theolog- 
ical Seminaries Do to Increase the Number of Candi- 
dates for the Ministry," 
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The Coniinuation Committee 

composed of the following members was appointed. 

The Rev. Prof. Elmer F. Kyauss, D. D. 

The Rey. Prof. Edward Pfeiffer, D. D. 

The Rev. Prof. P. S. Vig. 

The Rev. Prof. Andrews Helland. 

The Rev. Prof. C. J. Sodegren, D. D. 

The Rev. Prof. J. N. Kildahl, D. D. 

The Rev. Prof. Max Fritschel, D. D. 

The Rev. Prof. C. M. Jacobs, D. D. 

The Rev. Prof. H. C. Alleman, D. D. 

The Rev. Prof. William Eckert. 

This Committee shall act as an Executive Committee 
between the sessions of the Conference, and it was 
charged with the duty of calling a convention for the year 
of 1920. 

The Committee on "Pre-Seminary Courses" sub- 
mitted an incomplete report, and the committee was 
continued with instructions to complete the work 
in time for the next convention. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rev. William Eckert, Secretary. 
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